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OF THE WEEK. 


_—o——— 


HE mountain has produced a curious little naval mouse. 
The meeting of the German Council of War, together 
with the Emperor's State visit to the fleet at Wilhelms- 
haven, seemed to show that some great naval develop- 
ment was about to take place—either the coming out of the 
German Grand Fleet in an attempt at invasion, or else 
some new scheme in which air and water should combine to 
serve the apostles of hate. And then we get the announcement 
that Germany will sink our transports if she can—a thing which 
she has been trying hard to do ever since the war began, anda 
thing to which, of course, we can take no possible exception. 
Hard on the heels of this sapient decree comes another, issued 
on Thursday, in which the Chief of the Marine Staff 
announces that the waters around Great Britain and Ireland, 
including the whole of the English Channel, are “herewith 
proclaimed a war region.” On and after February 18th 
“every enemy merchant vessel found in this war region will 
be destroyed without its always being possible to warn 
the crew or passengers of the dangers threatening.” Neutral 
ships are also told that they will incur danger in the war 
region, but it is kindly intimated to them that “the sea 
passage to the north of the Shetland Islands and the eastern 
region of the North Sea in a zone of at least thirty miles 
along the Netherlands coast is not menaced by any danger.” 
A document explanatory of this communiqué will, it is further 
stated, be furnished to the “neutral Powers and hostile 
States.” 


NEWS 


Germany thus proclaims a paper blockade of all the British 


coast, to be carried out, when possible, by submarines! This 
new act of war is really too childish for discussion. It means 
no fresh development whatever. The Germans, as before, will 
try to destroy our ships with submarines and by sowing 
more mines, and they will doubtless have one or two 
small successes. The main course of trade will not, however, 
be in the least interfered with. As regards our food supplies, 
we are a thousand times more alarmed by the Labour 
Members’ menacing motion for fixing a maximum price for 
wheat, and by the Government's willingness to inquire whether 
it would not be a good thing to prevent the free access of corn 
to our shores, Since commercial confidence is a frail flower, we 
think it would probably be as well for the Government to answer 
the paper blockade by adopting the policy which we urged at 
the beginning of the war, but which has been only partially 
adopted—namely, the gift by the Government of a complete 
and free insurance against war risks for all British ships and 
all cargoes consigned to the British Islands. With this 
answer to the German submarine menace our traders could 
go ahead without the slightest fear of loss. 





Coincident with the German Government’s strange docu 
ment comes a statement issued by our Foreign Office in 
Friday's papers. It points out that the new German decree 
that all grain and flour are to pass under the control of 
the Government creates a new situation—a safe if not 
original inference. The Foreign Office goes on to state that 
the ‘Wilhelmina’ if intercepted will be submitted to a Prize 
Court in order that a decision may be given upon the new 
situation “ after full consideration.” 


We make no complaint of this procedure, for in a matter 
of this kind it is our imperative duty to set an example ia 
fair dealing and in the strict observance of international 
law, wherever that law is clear and binding, and, above 
all, as far as possible to act judicially (e¢.g., on the decision 
of a Prize Uourt) and not arbitrarily. We are glad to 
see that in the case of the ‘* Wilhelmina,’ which sailed 
before the German decree was issued, the owners, if the 
ship is intercepted, will be indemnified for delay, and 
compensation will be paid for any loss caused to them by 
the action of the British authorities. We are also glad 
to note that the Foreign Office denies the rumour that it 
has been decided that vessels and “such consignments "—we 
presume this means contraband food supplies—will be seized 
without compensation to neutrals. 


The Foreign Office goes on to declare that the German 
intention to sink merchant ships by submarines without 
bringing them to port or providing for the safety of the crews, 
“and the attempt to effect this even against a hospital ship,” 
have raised very seriously the question whether Great Britain 
should adopt in retaliation more stringent measures against 
German trade. “It is recognized that when any such 
decision to this effect is reached due care must be taken not 
to inflict loss upon neutral ships which have sailed before any 
warning has been given or the decision announced.” That is 
thoroughly sound. Not only do we not want to cut off our 
own noses to spite our faces, we want also not to cut off 
neutral noses in order to injure the Germans. At the same 
time, the existence of neutral noses must not be allowed to 
deflect us from our determination to beat Germany, and to 
beat her as quickly as possible, and so free the world and its 
trade from the appalling incubus which now oppresses it. The 
best friends of the neutrals will be those who bring the war 
to an end in the only way possible—by the destruction of the 
military and naval power of Germany. 


There is little to report from the western theatre of the 
war, but that little is in favour of the Allies. An Irishman 
might describe the situation as “a progressive stalemate, 
slightly in favour of both sides, but oftenest on that of the 
Allies.” 


In the eastern theatre there have been greater doings 
Throughout the week the Germans have made desperate 
attacks upon the Russian positions on the Bzura, fourteea 
regiments being engaged in these assaults. Fire from masses 
of artillery “ceased neither by day nor night.” The net 
result of the attacks, which, according to the Petrograd 
correspondent of the Times, exceeded in intensity and in the 
number of troops engaged all the earlier German efforts 
on this front, has not been a success. The Germans have 
shown great gallantry, but it is the gallantry of the man 
who beats his head against a brick wall. In the Carpathians 
what has come to be called the Battle of the Passes is 
developing, great numbers of German troops being employed. 
If the German-Austrian defence fuils, the plains of Hungary 
will be open to a Russian advance. In East Prussia the 
Russians are steadily covering more ground, and the same 
may be said of the Russian forces operating in Poland north 
of the Vistula, 
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Friday’s papers contain a most interesting official state- 
ment from Cairo. On Wednesday Toussoum, a post near the 
middle of the Suez Canal, was attacked at 3 a.m. by the Turks, 
and a determined attempt was made to cross the Canal by 
means of pontoons and rafts. At daybreak the Turkish guns 
fired on Toussoum and Serapeum, and were answered by our 
artillery and our ships in the Canal. After a certain amount 
of fighting the enemy retired at 3.30 p.m. During the action 
nearly three hundred prisoners were made, and a large number 
of dead wore left lying im front of our position. H.M.S. 
*‘Hardinge’ was twice hit by shells and ten men were wounded. 
Our other losses were two officers and thirteen men killed and 
fifty-eight wounded. Four of the casualties, it is interesting 
to note, were in the Egyptian Field Artillery, which gave 
valuable assistance. 


A second attack was made at the Ismailia Ferry, where at 
daylight the enemy were found digging entrenchments some 
seven hundred or eight hundred yards from our posts, and 
two battalions of the enemy fired on our men with rifles. There 
was, however, no serious attack. At El-Kantara our outposts 
were attacked at sunrise, but the enemy were driven off, 
leaving twenty-one killed and twenty-five wounded and thirty- 
six unwounded prisoncrs. Later there was a partial attack, 
but the enemy were checked some three-quarters of a mile 
from our position. Our casualties were slight. It is estimated 
that the total strength of the enemy’s forces was about 
twelve thousand men with six batteries. There will, of course, 
almost immediately be further attacks, for, as we have said 
before, the desert is not a good place to hang about in. 
You must either get through it or perish in the attempt— 
unless you are a Bedouin and can live on hot sand and muddy 
water, and a great deal of the former and very little of the 
latter. 


That the grand attack will be a failure, and that large 
numbers of the enemy’s troops will be made prisoners is our 
forecast, but we are not going to be so foolish as to count our 
ehickens before they are batched, In war there is always the 
possibility of the unexpected happening. In fairness to the 
Germans, it must be said that the transportation of six batteries 
of artillery across the desert is an exceedingly creditable per- 
formance, as is also the delivery of twelve thousand men on 
our front, unless, of course, these twelve thousand are chiefly a 
Bedouin mob and not first-line Turkish troops. It is evident 
that our tactics are not to do what would be done in Europe— 
¥.e., go out and meet our assailants—but to let them come to 
wa and attempt to carry our positions by assault, a very trying 
business for those whose water can only reach them on the 
backs of camels, 


The Timcs of Friday contains an interesting letter from 
Lord Rosebery, asking why a man who has offered bimself as 
a recruit and been refused should not have a certificate record- 
ing that he has done his best to serve. We are delighted to 
see that a man who has the ear of the country is 
dealing with this matter. The High Sheriff of Surrey has 
for the last five months been giving a badge to all recruits 
rejected within his county, and with the best possible 
results. The badge is of bronze, about the size of a half- 
penny, and besides the date, “Surrey, 1914,” has on it the 
text from the Song of Deborah, “ When the people willingly 
offered themselves.” None of the dreadful consequences 
which were predicted when the Common Law representative 
of the county took this step has followed. 


The applications for the badge have not been abused, and the 
greatest gratitude has been shown by its recipients, who now 
number over a thousand. In an appreciable number of cases 
rejected men, encouraged by therecognition of their patriotism, 
have tried again and succeeded. It is greatly to be hoped that 
now the proposal has Lord Rosebery’s powerful aid the 
Sheriffs or Lords.Lieutenant of other counties will take up 
the matter. A badge is better than a certificate, becanse 


the badge is a visible proof that the young man who wears 
it is not a sbirker, but has done his best. A man cannot 
always be bringing out a piece of paper as_ proof of his 
patriotism. The names of all receivers of the badge and 
the causes of rejection should be entered im a ledger for 
future reference. 





Parliament reassembled on Tuesday, and both Houses were 
chiefly concerned in defining the relations of the Government 
and the Opposition in view of the task before the nation 
Mr. Bonar Law explained that there was a mistaken impres. 
sion in the country that the Opposition were being supplied 
by the Government with private information as to the conduct 
of the war, and that consequently they to some extent shared 
responsibility with the Government, and were not free to 
criticize. He desired to remove that impression, though, of 
course, the Opposition would never impede the actions of the 
Government in any essential matter. Mr. Asquith fully 
accepted Mr. Bonar Law’s assertion that the Government 
alone were responsible. They did not desire to share the 
responsibility, and they were prepared for all hovest and 
patriotic criticism. They had, however, communicated to 
the Opposition practically day by day a good deal of informa. 
tion about diplomatic and other affairs. He cordially acknow. 
ledged the helpful attitude of the Opposition. Answering 
the remarks of the leader of the Labour Party on the priee 
of food, Mr. Asquith said that the Cabinet Committee, of 
which he is Chairman, would complete its inquiries as soon 
as possible, and that the House should have an opportunity 
of discussing the whole question. 


In the Lords Lord Lansdowne, who was sincerely welcomed 
back after his illness, stated that though he and Mr. Bonar 
Law had been shown many confidentia} communications frem 
the Foreign Office and Sir John French, there had been 
nothing in the nature of “preliminary consultation.” The 
Opposition could not altogether abandon the right of 
criticism, though they would use it with scrupulous eare, 
An obvious condition of the truce was that the Government 
should refrain from taking advantage of it in the interests of 
their party. The Government had scemed to depart from 
that understanding last Session. Lord Crewe said that so 
far as they could see abead the Government did not propose 
to introduce any contentious legislation. It should be remem- 
bered that, apart from the communications made to the leaders 
of the Opposition, Mr. Balfour was a member of the Imperial 
Defence Committee, and therefore in the confidence of the 
responsible authorities. 


In the Commons on Wednesday Mr. Asquith moved to take 
all the time of the House, while allowing private Members an 
extension of their daily period of debate on the adjournment 
from half an hour toan hour. He pointed out that it was the 
duty of all to subordinate every interest to one overmastering 
purpose. It would be not only idle but offensive to the good 
sense of the nation to proceed with controversial legislation. 
Mr. Bonar Law thanked Mr. Asquith for his sentiments and 
promises, It was right that the British Session, like those of 
France and Canada, should be a War Session. One would 
hare thought that Mr. Asquith’s statement would appeal to 
every man both in substance and spirit. But notso. Some 
Liberals had grievances to air. Mr. King said that in the 
West of England Liberal agents had been prevented from 
going to the war because they had been told that they must 
stay till the General Election was over. Many political 
organizations had been spending much money on keeping 
themselves up to the fighting pitch for party warfare, and 
so on. 


Mr. King’s incongruous remarks fell on the House rather 
as though some one ona great domestic occasion, such as 
wedding or a funeral, should worry the life out of the staff 
and the guests because he had lost a hairbrush orastnd. It 
was more than Mr. Asquith could bear, and after listening te 
a good many complaints, he said that one would not guess 
from such talk that six millions of men in arms were fighting 
one another to the death. How could be say when the 
General Election would be? All he knew was that we were 
in the presence of terrible and unspeakable possibilities. The 
Plural Voting Bill and the other commitments of the Govern- 
ment must be postponed. Mr. Asquith so often speaks with 
an easy Optimism that the country should mark the gravity 
of his words. As for the niggling grumblers, we may remark 
on the very curious fact that men whose political convictions 
are in form and intention considerate and bumane seem 80 
often to be entirely wanting in the “ bowels of compassion” 
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deal at close range and see it acutely. But their sense of 

roportion breaks down after a certain point, and they are 
blind to the immensity of such a situation as that in which we 
are now involved. 


We feel that we can no longer keep silence about the 
attacks which have been made in a certain section of the 
Unionist Press upon Lord Haldane. In our opinion, these 
attacks are most unfair. We have plenty of criticisms to 
make on the want of preparation for which the Government 
are responsible, and we mean when the proper time comes 
to press them home. It is, however, monstrously unjust 
to single out Lord Haldane for attack, and to talk as if he 
were specially responsible either for our want of military 
strength or for the way in which the Government—though 
they knew the facts and ought to have drawn the necessary 
inferences from them—encouraged the notion that Germany 
was not preparing to attack us, and that we ought not to 
irritate her by assuming that she cherished any designs 
against us. The Cabinet acted in the belief that if you 
only talk to a tiger in a sufficiently pleasant and winning 
tone, and say “Poor pussy!” often enough, the dangerons 
beast that was preparing to spring will turn into a harmless 
cat, arvh its back, and rub itself against your legs. 


This attitude was so foolish as to amount to criminality, if 
you will, but it was by no means specially the attitude of Lord 
Haldane. If the policy was insensate, as we always declared 
it to be, the blame must rest upon the Administration as a 
whole, and not upon one member. No good will ever come 
from an act of personal injustice, and it is an act of personal 
injustice to make Lord Haldane a scapegoat. Apart from 
the question of injustice, it must never be forgotten that Lord 
Haldane on the whole immensely increased the efficiency of the 
British Army. Li is true that he neglected to do certain things 
which he ought tc have done, and did some things which he 
ought not to have done—as, for example, reducing the 
Regular infantry and the Regular artillery, though, of 
course, he increased the artillery as a whole by his very large 
additions of Territorial batteries. His administration at the 
War Office marked a real advance. 


Not only did he lay the plans for the Expeditionary Force 
and improve our mobilization system beyond all knowledge, 
but his creation of the Territorial Force and of the Territorial 
Associations unquestionably doubled the value of the Auxiliary 
Forces. There is no comparison between our present Territorial 
organization and that of the old Volunteers. Again, though 
he made, as we believe, a great mistake in abolishing the 
Militia, he gave us the Special Reserve, which has done 
admirable work in supplying drafts to the Line battalions. 
He also deserves praise for not killing the National Keserve 
at birth, which was the first impulse of the War Office officials. 
By letting it live and allowing civilians to force it on the 
military authorities, so to say, at the point of the bayonet he 
ean claim that he added some two hundred thousand trained 
men tothe Army. The National Reserve, as far as we can 
ascertain, has sent some fifty thousand more men to the 
colours than the Army Reserve—no meun gift from the old 
soldiers to the nation. 


Our chief complaint against Lord Haldane and the Govern- 
ment as a whole, for here again the responsibility is theirs, is 
that they did not do what we so constantly urged them to 
do—keep always in store a million rifles beyond those 
required for our visible needs. If they had taken our 
advice seven years ago—advice which we tendered to them 
again and again and used all our endeavours, private and 
public, to further—how different would have been our position 
at the beginning of the war! Happily the deficiency has now 
been made good. The matter, however, can better be 
discussed on a future occasion. None the less, we cannot 
refrain from mentioning here that not one of the news- 
papers and magazines which are now attacking Load 
Haldane so unfairly gave the Spectator the slightest help in ite 
efforts to force the Government to keep an adequate reserve 
of rifles to be used in case of a great improvisation of troops, 
such as we are now seeing. They did not even mention our 
specific effort in this direction. If our contemporaries had 
helped us it might have been possible so to have organized 








public opinion as to have forced on the Cabinet a proposal 
which was not inconsistent with their policy, but, rather, 
consistent with it. One voice in the Press was, however, 
quite insufficient to do this, and the movement we tried to 
create died of inanition. 


We must add a word of special condemnation for those 
foolish and unjust persons who seem to think that Lord 
Haldane must be an enemy of his country because he loves 
German literature, and admires the splendid devotion of the 
Germans to learning and science, We are almost ashamed to 
chronicle attacks so despicable. Lord Haldane’s patriotism is 
without a stain, and we trust he may long continue to enjoy 
his Goethe, his Hegel, his Kant, and his Schopenhauer. To 
put the mighty minds of Germany under a ban because their 
descendants have degenerated would be barbarism indeed. 
It would be comparable to the destruction of the Belgian 
monuments of architecture by the German generals. 


The Temps of Tuesday published two letters about the 
war which Mr. Kipling wrote toa friend. Mr. Kipling says 
in the first :— 

“TI tell every one what every one tells me—that the war will last 
three years. But, personally, I can hardly believe it, because 
there is more fire than wood to burn. Then I ask myself how far 
the Boche will hold good when war reaches their territory. What 
Boche newspapers write confirms me in the opinion. Their 
behaviour is not that with which a great people expresses ideas.” 
In the second letter he says that he is bewildered by German 
psychology. He had never believed in the possibility of a 
whole nation being in a state of frenzy. And through the 
mad horror of the incredible fact “there pierces something 
ridiculous and provincial to crown the horror” :— 

“T cannot see the objoct of the German idea, unless it be to 
march with the goose-step across a series of philosophically oon- 
structed hells with the purpose of self-adoration at noise made by 
their own harness. At least the Arabs offered a choice between 
Islam and the sword, but the Boche has Ss oy but the 
sword. It is, as you say, a problem of the dog, and one sees 
no hope except in the death of the unhappy ani “ 


The Morning Post of Wednesday published from a corre- 
spondent a brief sketch of the precautions taken by the North 
to starve out the Confederacy in the American Civil War. 
In his declaration proclaiming a blockade of the South Lincoln 
said :— 

“For this purpose a competent force will be posted so as to 
prevent entrance and exit of vessels from the ports aforesaid. If, 
therefore, with a view to violate such blockade, a vessel shall 
approach, or shall attempt to leave, either of the said ports, she 
will be duly warned by the commander of one of the bl 
vessels, who will indorse on her register the fact and date of 
warning, and if the same vessel shall again attempt to enter or 
leave the blockaded port, she will be captured and sent to the 
nearest convenient port for such proceedings against her and her 
cargo, a8 prize, as may be deemed advisable. And I hereby pro- 
claim and declare that if any person, under the pretended authority 
of the said States, or under any other pretence, shall molest a 
vessel of the United States, or the persons or cargo on board of 
her, such person will be held amenable to the laws of the United 
States for the prevention and punishment of piracy.” 


A very important fact to notice is that the Treat, of Paris 
required that a blockade, to be recognized by iuternational 
law, must be “effective.” The comparatively few Federal 
ships could not possibly establish an effective blockade of 
three thousand miles of coast, yet no British protests were 
made against the measures which the Federals thought it 
necessary to adopt to starve out their enemy. Lancashire, 
with its cotton supply cut off, suffered what Lord John 
Russell called “the most cruel trials.” If Britain had cared 
to adopt the Confederates’ view that the blockade ought to be 
disregarded as not satisfying international law, she could have 
saved her Lancashire industries with every appearance of 
legal right on her side. But she consented to put up with 
the results of Lincoln’s very drastic scheme. How drastic it 
was was admitted by the American Secretary of State to the 
British Ambassador. “The intention of the Government of 
the United States,” he said, “is to exclude all commerce, as 
well its own as that of foreign nations.” Compare with that 
state of things the relative freedom which the British Navy 
allows to American and other neutral ships. 
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An 


Englishman’s 
Catechism 


HO made this little Island 
the greatest and most power- 
ful Empire the world has 
ever seen ? 


Our Forefathers. 


WHO ruled this Empire with 
such wisdom and sympathy 
that every part of it—of 
whatever race or origin—has 
rallied to it in its hour of 
need > 


Our Fathers. 


WHO will stand up to preserve 
this great and glorious 


heritage ? 
We will. 





WHO will remember us with 


pride and exultation and 
thankfulness if we do our 
duty to-day > 

Our Children. 


Justify the faith of your fathers, and 
earn the gratitude of your children. 


ENLIST TO-DAY! 
God Save the King 
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*,° Payments made for this and any other recruiting advertisements ip our 
colhumas will be devoted by us to publie objects connected with the War. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


HIGH PRICES AND QUACK REMEDIES. 


W® sincerely hope that the Government are not goimg 
to do anything foolish m regard to the rise in 
the prices of corn and ether foodstuffs. We naturally 
desire to give the Government the benefit of the doubt 
in such a matter, but we are bound to say we are 
alarmed by the persistence of the cry that.“ something must 
be done about the monstrous rise im prices,” and by the talk 
of the “ unjustifiable action” of this or that class in “ causing 
or not preventing the rise.” As Lord Melbourne told the 
world long ago, when people say that something must be 
done, but do not say what, it is a sure sign that they 
are going to do something foolish. And it is very 
easy indeed to do foolish things in regard to prices. 
When prices rise the appeal for action of some sort 
seems most poignant, and yet this is just the time when 
foolish action may do irreparable injury. Before, however, 
we deal in detail with the question of the rise in prices 
we want to make it quite clear to our readers that we are not 
obsessed by any fanatical loyalty to Free Trade or toa 
system of anti-Socialist principles. The business of the 
country just now is to beat the Germans and to think for 
the time of nothing else. Concentration upon that objeet 
is the sacred duty of every Englishman. In order to 
accomplish it the abrogation of Free Trade principles er 
anti-Socialist principles should not count the weight of a 
feather. It certainly docs not count nearly as much as 
that with us. If Protection or Tariff Reform would beat 
the Germans, we should become the most unyielding Pro- 
tectionists or Tariff Reformers in the world. But though 
we do not intend to let any adhesion to Free Trade fetter 
us, we are not going, out of a perverted desire for self- 
sacrifice, to rush into folly. We are not prepared to set 
the house on fire in order to show our devotion to eur 
family. If we believe that the maintenance of Free Trade 
principles and anti-Socialist principles is going to help 
us in the fight, then most assuredly they shall not he 
abandoned. All we ask, all we desire, is that these 
questions shall be treated fairly on their merits, and that no 
one shall be required to give up his Free Trade principles 
merely because they are dear to him, and because he ought 
to be ready to sacrifice his most cherished possessions to his 
country’s cause. If giving up abstract principles can be 
shown to be of public utility, they must be east off like 
rags. If, on the contrary, this cannot be proved, but 
just the reverse, then we must stick to them and abandon 
the privileges of self-sacrifice. 

The first. thing to remember is that a rise in the price of 
food and other necessaries, though it may seem an evil and 
may cause terrible suffering at the moment, may at the same 
time be the only effective way of curing the disease. Let 
us consider what a rise in prices actually means, to what 
it is due, and what will be its effect. A rise in priees 
must be due to one of two things—either to an increase in 
demand or to a shortage of supply, or to the joint operation 
of these two facts. In the case of foodstuffs a sudden 
increase of demand is not very likely. Fashion no doubt 
affects many things, but it is never the fashion in the 
workaday world to vary one’s consumption of bread. There- 
fore we may take it that when the price of wheat gocs up 
in any particular country it means that for some reason or 
other there is a shortage of supply, a shortage which may 
be due, of course, to many things—e.g., owing to there being 
actually less corn produced im the wurld, or, again, to 
a temporary inability to transport the corn from the 
places where it is grown to the places where it is 
wanted. But assuming, as we must, that the reason why 
prices are going up in England is the shortage of supply, 
the great, the essential thing is to apply the only true 
remedy—that is, to increase the local supply, to get rid of 
the shortage. Now we venture to say without the slightest 
fear of contradiction, even by statisticians or Socialists, 
that there is nothing in the whole armoury of economics or 
of politics so capable of producing an inerease in the 
supply of anything in demand as a rise in prices. <A rise 
in prices is the hoisting of the economic danger-signal, a 
visible warning to the world that more of a particular thing 
is needed, a notice that men who want an increased reward 


| for their labours should at once get to work to increase the 
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o prevent the shortage. A rise in the price of corn 
is, to vary the metaphor, a proclamation, by sound of 
trumpet and beat of drum, to all mankind, or at any rate 
to large sections of mankind, to leave off doing other things 
and to grow foodstuffs—provided they want, as all men 
do, to make their fortunes. A rise in price will draw food 
from the ends of the earth as by a maguet—far better than 
any system of Government control or any system of 
Government trading in cereals. It is a rise in prices, 
and nothing else, that can be heard throughout the 
length and breath of the habitable world. It will 
speed the plough across a million of yet virgin 
acres. The farmers of the world catch the signal that 
wheat has risen ten shillings a quarter in the markets 
of England, and at once millions of backs are bending to 
the furrows on Canadian prairies, on the irrigated lands of 
India and Australia, in New Zealand valleys, and upon the 
vast pastures of the Plate. The storm-signal that is hoisted 
in England is repeated throughout the globe. One seems 
to hear the bustle of the farm hands as they harness the 
horses, the mules, or the bullocks, and yoke them for the 
fray—man’s great battle with famine. Woe betide him 
who out of ignorance or folly rushes at the danger-signal 
that is making such beneficent proclamation to mankind, 
and hauls it down, sends back the horses to their stables, 
and leaves the longing land unploughed! The man who 
thinks merely of the symptoms of the moment, and holds 
that it is the signals that make the accidents, will prove, 
in spite of good intentions, the greatest enemy of mankind. 
Such a man is like a doctor who sees a patient with a 
temperature of a hundred and five and, without con- 
sidering the cause of the temperature and the true way 
to abate it, concentrates all his thoughts upon getting at 
once a favourable reading on his clinical thermometer. If 
the doctor were to pack his patient in ice, and, when 
the temperature was down to the normal, looked round 
to ask for our applause, and declared that he had cured 
a deadly disease, what should we say tohim? We should 
tell him that in his ignorance and folly be was far more 
likely to prove a murderer than a curer of men. If he 
expostulated and asked us whether we did not realize how 
greatly the patient had suffered and how acute had been 
his agony—an agony in which he had implored the doctor 
to save him from the heats of fever at all costs—and 
then went on to ask whether any one could be so hard- 
hearted as not to listen to such appeals, surely we should 
turn from him as the worst of quacks, 

Are not we in danger of a quackery of this kind being 
practised now ? We know very well that many of those who 
read this article will tell us that we are unpractical 
doctrinaires, and that they care not two snaps of their 
fingers for talk about economic principles and the virtue 
of high prices. ‘“ While you are talking about economic 
laws and high prices and their remedies unfortunate men, 
women, and children have no bread to eat. You deserve 
the gallows for your callousness.” We are afraid that 
that sort of talk is much more likely to be listened to by 
the present possessors of political power in this country 
than are our warnings. In spite of this, however, we 
shall not be deterred by our consciousness of the 
miseries inflicted by high prices from endeavouring to 
advise the true rather than the quack remedy. And 
remember that in this case it is not one of the quack 
remedies which consist of distilled water, a little sugar or 
salt, and a drop or two of perfume, It is a quack remedy 
of the really deadly sort—of the kind that puts the 
patient in desperate peril, and may ruin his constitution. If 
the Government were to do anything so mad as artifi- 
cially to interfere with prices here and to limit them 
by public decree, they would have taken the first step 
towards inflicting the most grievous injury upon the 
nation. Once proclaim to the world that nobody is 
to be allowed to try to make a fortune by sending 
wheat to England, that the price will be regulated by 
Government, and that profits will be kept within strict 
bounds, though losses will fall as usual, and we shall 
have begun to stimulate the shortage we want to 
prevent. 

Who is going toembark upon the anxieties and expenses 
of bringing new land under cultivation if the British 
Government proclaim to him that, though he may be 
allowed to make a big loss, he will certainly be prevented 
from making a big profit? At once the heart is taken out of 
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the speculation which was about to prove so great an in- 
centive to industry. Just as men tend to exaggerate the 
amount of money that is to be made out of high prices, so 
also they tend to exaggerate the risks of Government action. 
The farmer at first inclined to plunge heavily in corn pro- 
duction, even under unfavourable economic conditions, 
because of the high prices ruling in London, soon grows 
prudent and unenterprising when he hears that the 
Government are determined to keep wheat always below, 
say, 60s.aquarter. At once beisoffthe venture. “ What 
is the use,” he will say, “of my borrowing money 
from the bank and running all sorts of economic risks to 
produce corn for delivery in London next October if when 
it gets there I may be forced by the Government 
to sell at a price well below the cost of production ? 
It isn’t g enough. I had better at once cancel 
that order for the two new ploughs, for the new team of 
horses, and for the seed-corn which I gave last Tuesday, 
and be content with cultivating the same bit of ground 
that I did last year. Perhaps, indeed, I had better not 
risk so much asthat. If prices are going to be regulated 
in London, the wisest thing for me to do is to abandon 
the cultivation of those ten extra acres which I started 
last year. It is almost certain that they will not pay if 
the price of corn is to be kept down artificially.” 

In our opinion, the Government will be most unwise if, 
under pressure from the Labour Party, they do anything to 
interfere with the free market incorn. In striking at high 
prices they would be striking at Nature's best remedy for 
scarcity. This does not mean that we want to suggest 
that a section of the community should be sacrificed as a 
signal to the world that we want more food. That, clearly, 
must not be. Ifthe Government find that owing to the rise 
in prices there is real and great distress, then it will be far 
better to present a daily ration of bread to poor families 
than to attempt to regulate prices. But if that is not 
thought possible, then a bounty on corn would be a much 
better way of meeting the shortage than the quack remedy 
of fixing a maximum price, either for the commodity or for 
freights. If the Government were to offer to pay so much 
per acre to every British farmer who sowed wheat this 
spring, and an equivalent amount per quarter to every 
merchant abroad who brought corn to Britain, they would 
possibly be wasting money, but they would, at any rate, be 
doing two useful things—(1) helping to increase and not 
diminish supply,and (2) keeping down prices. Indeed, if one 
may imagine an extreme case, it might be worth the Govern- 
ment’s while to fix not a maximum but a minimum price, 
and to encourage speculation in corn by telling the growers 
and importers that the Government during the war would 
never allow corn to go below, say, 60s. Speculators would 
thus be insured against a fall in price. If they could not 
sell at or above the fixed minimum, the Government would 
make up the difference, Assume 60s. per quarter to be 
the minimum. Then if the price of corn fell to 58s. the 
Government would pay the importers and home producers 
the difference. That would probably be very bad economics, 
but it would give a tremendous stimulus to the growth and 
importation of corn. 





PRACTICAL PROPOSALS. 


bd UT, after all, something has got to be done about 

these high prices; what do you propose?” So 
will, we are sure, persist the practical man. Well, the 
appeal is not unnatural, and we will try to answer it ina 
practical spirit. We will attempt to outline what we 
should do if we were the Government—provided, of course, 
that we had come to the conclusion that the rise was not 
temporary, but, as faras we could see, a rise likely to last, 
and a rise which was causing acute suffering. In the first 
place, we should look very carefully into the problem of 
freights, and see whether there was a shortage of shipping, 
and so a physical incapacity to bring sufficient corn to 
Britain. If there was, we should at once take means for 
increasing the shipping engaged in the wheat trade. That 
more shipping could be obtained if necessary is evident. 
Take, for example, the ships which are now being used as 
prisons for German prisoners of war. If there really 
is a shortage in carrying vessels, it is a great ity that 
so many passenger steamers should be lying idle when 
hutments or tents would do just as well for these 
prisoners. They might even be taken across the seas 
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in the ships m which they now are and interned 
in Canada or Newfoundland, or even in Australia and 
New Zealand. The ships could return with cargoes of 
wheat. We shall be told, we expect, that the passenger 
steamers now used for prison ships would not be suitable 
for the carrying of grain. That is very likely true for 
peace time, but we venture to say that it is not true for 
war time. There is no reason why first-class passenger 
cabins and saloons should not be filled with flour-sacks, 
and also the steerage and intermediate accommodation, as 
well as the holds. There might be a little waste of space 
in not taking out the fittings of the ships, but probably 
that waste would be better than the delay caused in 
altering the ships to carry wheat or flour under more 
ship-shape conditions. 

Next, we would if necessary have recourse to the plan 
we have proposed of a direct bounty, or, better, the 
fixing by the Government of a minimum below which 
the price would not go, in order to encourage growth aad 
importation. Again, and this is a matter to which we 
attach no small importance, we should issue an appeal to 
the British people to do everything in their power to 
prevent waste in the consumption of all forms of foodstuffs, 
and especially bread. The nation just now, and not 
least its womenfolk, is most anxious to do anything it 

ibly can to help the good cause. If our housewives were 
told by the Government in a terms that they could 
greatly assist by preventing the waste of bread, and that, 
though no one wanted to restrict the appetites of the 
people, it was essential that no bread should be thrown 
away, we believe there would be an instant response and 
& very considerable improvement in our wasteful habits. 
At present the last thing any one troubles about is 
economy in bread. Finally, we would consider very 
carefully whether a certain part of the rise in price was 
not due to the inflation of our currency by the use of 
paper money. For ourselves, we by no means desire to 
make a positive statement that inflation is one of the 
causes of the rise in prices, but at any rate we think the 
matter quite worth the consideration of the Government. 
If it were determined to be an — cause, an 
appropriate means of meeting this difficulty would have 
at once to be sought for. 

Let us lastly look at the matter in the light of past 
ex perience. e@ are convinced that the economic evils 
attributed to war are much more often due to quack 
remedies applied to get rid of temporary troubles than 
to the disease itself. Students of history often point 
out how the years from 1815 to 1845 were years of 
mtense misery for the British people, and how their 
eufferings were due to the awful exhaustion caused by 
the war. No doubt there is a certain amount of truth 
in this, but we firmly believe that it is not the whole 
truth. We believe that the war did far less damage 
than the remedies adopted after the war. If things had 
been let alone, a very few years would have been sufficient 
to overcome our economic difficulties. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the nation’s rulers insisted on administering to our 
unhappy people two of the worst political quack 
remedies that the world has ever known. In the first 

lace, they administered the quack remedy of the Super- 
Poor Law, and drove home to its logical conclusion the 
demoralizing and disintegrating principle embodied in the 
old pauper song :— 

“ Then drive away sorrow and banish all care, 

For the Parish is bound to maintain us.” 
To the evils of the old Poor Law system were added the 
most virulent and dangerous form of Protection known to 
man. The Corn Laws, which were instituted at the 
beginning of the Peace, coupled with a March-hare system 
of Colonial Preference—Canadian timber had a two 
hundred per cent. Be erent a system of general 
Proteetion, completed the economic undoing of the nation. 
Protection and Socialistic Pauperization stalked hand in 
band throughout the land, and well-nigh ruined us morally, 
economically, and physically. Fortunately, however, our 
constitution was so tough that even these two virulent 
quack remedies, though they have left an indelible mark 
upon the national health, did not succeed in actually 
destroying us. We managed to shake off both of them 
and to survive. 

Sooner or later we shall be faced with the same problems 
ae our forefathers were faced with in 1815-—the problems of 





economic and social reconstruction at the close of a great 
war. If we adopt the right policy for meeting our diffi- 
culties, we have little doubt that the effects of the war will 
soon be forgotten. If instead of enduring some evils and 
miseries patiently, and allowing Nature to work her cure, we 
swallow all the scented nostrums which will be presented te 
us by well-meaning Socialists and Protectionists, then it ig 
only too likely that we shall pass through another period of 
misery such as we went through im the first thirty years 
of the Peace. Of a surety, in our economic as in our 
physical life, the diseases do not do balf as much damage 
as the remedies of the quacks and the charlatang, 
From all such we say im all reverence, “Good Lerd, 
deliver us.” 





A “SPIRITLESS AND SELFISH NEUTRALITY.” 


| ino of our American friends, and also many of our 

English readers, have been perturbed and alarmed 
by the articles which we have published im our recent 
issues upon the attitude of the American Government. 
They have represented our criticisms of the Wilson 
Administration, not only as criticisms which ought not to be 
made upon a great and friendly Government, but also as 
criticisms which were unjust in themselves. We are 
prepared to justify thosecriticisms. Tbe general attitude we 
took up was not in any sense unfriendly to America, but 
was rather an appeal to the best and worthiest part of the 
American nation. We are absolutely confident that 
the verdict of history will be on our side, and that 
when the war is over, and the Americans see clearly from 
what a curse they have been delivered, they will say that 
after all the view of the Spectator was the right view, and 
that, instead of our attitude being unfriendly or dero- 
gatory to the American people, it was just the reverse. We 
are convinced that the descendants of the wen who are 
now lending their ears to Germun intrigues, and taking the 
line that Britain, in order to suit the convenience of 
American trade, must be compelled to fight with ove hand 
tied behind her back, in the days to come, like the sons 
invoked in the famous line of Pepe, 


“ Will blush to think their fathers were our foes.” 


But though we do not feel the least need of justification 
for the line we have taken, such justification, if we 
wanted it, could be found in the amplest degree in the 
book just published by Mr. Roosevelt, and noticed by us 
in our review columns. No one will venture to say that 
Mr. Roosevelt is pro-British or anti-German. On the 
contrary, he has always been, and, as will be seen from his 
new book, still is, from many points of view, in very strong 
sympathy with Germany and the Germans. Certainly 
he is in no sense pro-British. We think, indeed, that 
some of his criticisms of the action of our Government 
are either unfair or else rest upon a misunderstanding. 
In any case, no one ean doubt that Mr. Roosevelt 
is first, last, and al} the time pro-American. He 
stands for America—rather aggressively, perhaps, in the 
opinion of some people, though not in the opinion of the 

pectator. Yet he condemns what he calls the “spiritless 
and selfish type of neutrality” of the United States 
in language far stronger than any we have used. After 
pointing out how the want of preparation in America will 
place her at the mercy of the Germans if they win in the 
war, and how they would make war upon America whenever 
to do so would be to their advantage, Mr. Roosevelt 
proceeds :— 

“In the event of such a war against us it is well to remamber 
that the spiritless and selfish type of neutrality which we have 
observed in the present war will be remembered by all other 
nations on whichever side they have been engaged in this contest, 
and will give each of them more or less satisfaction in the event 
of disaster befalling us. These nations, if they come to a dead- 
lock as the result of this war, will not be withheld by any sentiment 
of indignation against or contempt for us from utilizing the 
services of the President as a medium for bringing about peace, 
if this seems the most convenient method of getting peace. 
But, whether they do this or not, they will retain a smouldering 
ill will toward us, one and all of them; and if we were assailed it 
would be utterly quixotic, utterly foolish of any one of them toe 
come to our aid no matter what wrongs were inflicted upon us. It 
would be quite impossible for any power to treat us worse than 
Belgium has been treated by Germany or to attack us with less 
warrant than was shown when ~~ or was attacked. Bombs 
have been continually dropped by Germans in the city ef 
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rari in other cities, wrecking private houses and kilking men, 
Paris and children at a time Smee there was no pretence that 
vay military attacks were being made upon the cities, or that any 
other object was served than that of terrorizing the civilian popu- 
Jation. Cities have been destroyed and others held to huge ransom. 
All these practices are forbidden by the Hague conventions. 
Inasmuch as we have not made a single protest against them 
when other powers have suffered, it would be both ridiculous and 
humiliating for us to make even the slightest appeal for assistance 
or to expect any assistance from any other powers if ever we in 
our turn suffer in like fashion. It would be purely our affair. 
Woe would have no right to expect that other powers would take 
the kind of action which we ourselves have refused to take. It 
would be our time to take our medicine, and it would be folly and 
cowardice to make wry faces over it or to expect sympathy, still 
less aid, from outsiders.” 


Tet no one suppose that this is an isolated outburst on 
the part of Mr. oosevelt. His whole book, indeed, may 
be said to be written in a whiteheat of indignation against 
the way in which the American Executive have failed in 
their duty towards the civilized world by refusing to make 
any effective protest against the outrage committed on 
Belgium and against the violation of the Hague Conven- 
tions. Here is another passage even stronger than the one 
we have just quoted :— 


“President Wilson has been much applauded by all the pro- 
fessional pacificists because hoe has announced that our desire for 
peaco must make us secure it for ourselves by a neutrality so 
strict as to forbid our even whispering a protest against wrong- 
doing, lest such whispers might cause disturbance to our ease and 
well-being. We pay the penalty of this action—or, rather, 
supine inaction—on behalf of peace for ourselves, by forfeiting 
our right to do anything on behalf of peace for the Belgians in 
the present. Wecan maintain our neutrality only by refusal to 
do anything to aid unoffonding weak powers which are dragged 
into the gulf of bloodshed and misery through no fault of their 
own, Itisa grim comment on the professional pacificist theories as 
hitherto developed that, according to their view, our duty to pre- 
serve peace for ourselves necessarily means the abandonment of 
all effective effort to secure peace for other unoffending nations 
which through no fault of their own are trampled down by war.” 


The words just quoted have a special interest for us, for, 
curiously enough, they almost anticipate a passage in our 
leading article of last week—a passage which, since it has 
been subjected to a good deal of hostile criticism, we venture 
to reproduce again here :— 


“ We quite clearly recognize that an American jurist might 
reply to us: ‘ Are you not in reality asking that we shall not be 
strictly neutral?’ Weare not afraid of the question. If strict 
neutrality means that the American Government, and so the 
American people—for it is their only mouthpiece to the world— 
are not to be allowed to express their opinion upon a great moral 
issue, not to be allowed to say what they feel about the violation 
of Belgian neutrality, about the invasion of that unhappy country, 
about the giving up of towns like Louvain to military execution, 
about the shooting of innumerable hostages whose only crime was 
that somebody else over whom they had no control had dared to 
strike a blow, however feebly, for the defence of his country, about 
the placing of civilians as a shield in the firing line, and, lastly, 
about the innumerable breaches of the law of nations, then, with- 
out circumlocution, we assert that America is degraded by so strict 
a neutrality as that.” 


Especially indignant is Mr. Roosevelt’s condemnation of 
those who sign such documents as the Hague Conventions 
and then make no attempt to get them respected during 
war. As regards Belgium, he says in set terms that “the 
Administration has clearly taken the ground that our own 
selfish ease forbids us to fulfil our explicit obligations to 
small neutral States when they are deeply wronged,” and 
adds: “It will never be possible in any war to commit a 
clearer breach of international morality than that com- 
mitted by Germany in the invasion and subjugation of 
Belgium.” Then follows a passage on the Conventions 
which must be quoted in full :— 


“The United States and the groat powers now at war were 
parties to the international code created in the regulations 
annexed to the Hague conventions of 1899 and 1907. As 
President, acting on behalf of this government, and in accordance 
with the unanimous wish of our people, I ordered the signature 
of the United States to these conventions. Most emphatically I 
would not have permitted such a farce to have gone through if it 
had entered my head that this government would not consider 
itself bound to do all it could to see that the regulations to which 
it made itself a party were actually observed when the necessity 
for their observance arose, I cannot imagine any sensible nation 
thinking it worth while to sign future Hague conventions if even 
such a powerful neutral as the United States does not care 
enough about them to protest against their open breach. Of the 
present neutral powers the United States of America is the most 
disinterested and the strongest, and should therefore bear the 
main burden of responsibility in this matter.” 








These are noble words, and worthy of America’s greatest 
citizen, for that we must take leave to call him in spite of 
the fact that party faction and party fashion—both, 
remember, great influences in American politics—have for 
the time appeared toa considerable extent to eclipse Mr. 
Roosevelt’s power. We venture to say that America will 
not only be obliged to turn, but will want to turn, to Mr. 
Roosevelt whenever she finds herself in real difficulties. He 
is a man and not a windbag, a demagogue, or a doctrinaire, 
and when his countrymen need a man—and they may need 
one very soon—they will remember that he is at their 
service. 

Perhaps it will be said that Mr. Roosevelt and those 
who, like ourselves, support his view of America’s duty in 
respect of the Hague Conventions, and condemn the way in 
which President Wilson has in effect proclaimed to the 
world that such international agreements are worth- 
less, are unreasonable, and it will be asked whether we 
think that America’s protests would have been of any 
avail to prevent German action. We are certain that they 
would have been of the greatest avail, not morely in 
limiting German brutality towards Belgium even after it 
had begun, but in preventing its recurrence in the future. 
If as the result of Germany’s behaviour towards 
Belgium the United States had assumed an attitude 
not of equal friendliness towards Germany, but of 
reprobation and contempt, and had made it clear by 
her action as well as by her words that only thoss 
who respected the Hague Conventions should receive 
friendliness from her, and that a Power which violated 
them could not only expect no favours from America, but 
nothing but the barest toleration, it is certain that the 
Germans would have mended their ways. ‘Take, for 
example, the case of shooting hostages, a matter clearly 
against the Hague Conventions. The holocausts made 
merely to strike terror would probably not have beea 
considered worth while if it had been known that they 
would lead to an attitude of hostile neutrality being 
adopted by the United States. When, however, the 
Germans find that, in spite of such acts, the 
American Executive are trying to force Congress to vote 
money to subsidize the German steamship companies, and 
to create a fleet to take goods to Germany which shall not 
be liable to capture by this country without involving 
ourselves in the risks of war with the United States, 
no wonder that they care little or nothing about the 
Hague Conventions. Very different would have been the 
position if the Germans were now saying to each 
other: “You see what happens when you violate the 
spirit of the Hague Treaties. At once you are up against 
the United States. It does not pay. The Hague Con- 
ventions are no doubt very irksome instruments and very 
embarrassing, but in view of America’s attitude it is 
not worth while to violate them. They must be endured 
as a lesser evil than the hostile neutrality of the United 
States.” Instead of that being the lesson of this 
war, the lesson is: “The Hague Conventions are even 
more worthless than one supposed. Why the Americans, 
even when they have a professional pacificist for President, 
will not move a finger to support them. He, then, who is 
bound by them is a fool.” 

The attitude taken up by Mr. Roosevelt will no doubt 
be strongly condemned by many of his countrymen, 
partly from party prejudice, but still more from what we 
can only describe as political blindness. On the other 
hand, we are certain that there will be a vast number 
of his fellow-citizens, especially in the younger genera- 
tion, who will, both by instinct and reason, recognize that 
he has risen to the greatness of the occasion, and that his 
prevision is the prevision of a statesman. He realizes 
the greatness of the issues at stake. He realizes where 
the moral compulsion lies. He realizes where the great 
as contrasted with the small American interests rest. 
Mr. Roosevelt has performed a task worthy of himself 
and of the place Be holds in the national life. We 
congratulate him on the attitude he has taken up, and the 
Awericans upon having such a citizen to lead them if only 
they will follow. 

Before we leave the subject we must say a word ona 
matter alluded to above. Unquestionably Mr. Roosevelt's 
book will in many ways jar upon the ordinary Englishman, 
in spite of its burning condemnation of Germany and of 
those in America who have refused to protest against 
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's action. To be perfectly candid, Mr. Roosevelt 
does not seem to have the sympathy either of appro- 
bation or. of comprehension for the action of this 
eountry. Weare bound to say that in our hour of need 
we should have expected a better understanding. We are 
not, however, going to crave for sympathy from Mr. 
Roosevelt or an y else. If he has none to give us, 
we can quite well do without it. All we care about is to 
know that here at least is an American who dares to speak 
frankly and strongly to his countrymen on the moral issues 
which are before them. If he can save America froma false 
step, and one which will degrade the Republic, we care 
not how cold he is tu the British people. We would ask 
him, however, to refrain from making the kind of dis- 
tinetions which he appears to make between English, 
Scottish, Welsh, and Irish—at any rate Northern Irish. 
These sectional differences may mean something in peace. 
In war they mean nothing whatever except a healthy 
sound competition in the maintenance of the national 
honour and the national arms. 





THE GERMAN SUBMARINE POLICY. 


é te Germans are evidently doing what they can towards 

earrying out Grand Admiral von Tirpitz’s threat of 
paralysing British trade by submarine attacks on merchant- 
men. They will not be able to do very much; but let us 
admit that what little is possible of their scheme of wild 
illegality, if not of crime, they are doing in a workmanlike 
manner. The events of the past few days are nothing new, 
but the “bag” in one day of three merchantmen in the 
Trish Sea and two near Havre called the nation to attention, 
and made it recognize that the larger German submarines 
have a wide radius of action and are commanded by men 
of skill and daring. The important thing in these circum- 
stances is that shipowners should “carry on” as though 
nothing unusual were happening. The three merchant 
ships lost in the Irish Sea were small vessels. The per- 
eentage of losses among our total shipping is still 
appreciably below the amount which was estimated 
before the war. No well-found vessel hesitates to put 
to sea because she expects to face a dangerous gale on her 
way, and the possibility of German submarines appearing in 
the British waters most remote from Germany should no 
more prohibit vessels from undertaking voyages. The 
business of the mercantile marine along the trade routes 
should go on exactly as in peace ; and it is hardly necessary 
to say that the Navy is not in any danger of being per- 
suaded by a great deal of talk and a modicum of perform- 
ance by the submarines into changing its disposition to suit 
the enemy’s book. We are very glad to see that the large 
vessels sailing out of Liverpool have continued their ser- 
vices without a break. They mostly have greater speed 
than submarines, and if they stoked hard when challenged 
and went ahead on a nig-mag course they would have 
ninety-nine chances out of a hundred of escaping scot 
free. The case of smaller ships with low speed is more 
doubtful, and it is this class of ship which was tem- 
porarily driven into harbour by the German prowler in the 
Irish Sea. 

Some people seem to think that German official warnings 
issued in the last few days mean some newand more frightful 
naval policy. Let them be reassured. Germany could 
hardly doanything more frightful than she has already 
done. When she announces to the world that she proposes 
to destroy British troopships which venture to cross tho 
Channel, one might think that hitherto she had refrained 
from every kind of re veya conduct, and was now 
trying to brace her tender nerves up to the contem- 
plation of a perfectly justifiable act of war! Of 
course Germany would have sunk all our transports 
in the first weoks of the war if she could have done 
it, just as we should certainly sink hers if ever they 
appear. Probably the warning, of which the childish- 
ness is rather bewildering to us, would become quite com- 
prehensible if we could see into the minds of the German 

le. What was in form a warning to us and other 
nations really served in Germany, we suspect, as a promise 
of some wonderful performance that was extremely agree- 
able toGerman hearts. But if British transports crossing 
the Channel would be fair game, unarmed British merchant- 
men, which eannot be brought into port by the German 
submarines, are not fair game. It will be to the latter 


that the Germans will do im future what mischief they 
are capable of. The ocean trade routes are clear; Germany 
can no longer hold up our trade on them; and thereforg 
she hopes now to provide a substitute for cruisers roaming 
the world. The substitute is her large submarines, which 
we may presume will try to hover about as near as 
possible to large British ports. These vessels are of about 
eight hundred tons, and are said to have a range of three 
thousand miles. They can probably stay at sea between 
three and four weeke. Take the case of the submarine 
which appeared near Liverpool. She is believed to be the 
*U21,’ under Lieutenant-Commander Hersing, which sank 
the ‘Pathfinder.’ If she came from her base by the North of 
Scotland, she had probably covered nearly twelve hundred 
miles by the time she arrived. If she came round the 
Land’s End, she had covered about eight hundred miles, 
In daylight she would have to go warily, and might lie at 
the bottom throughout the whole day when in crowded 
waters. When all deductions have been made for the time 
she would consume coming and going to her base for fresh 
ammunition and fuel, the time at her disposal in so distant 
a water as the Irish Sea would be short. Nor aro the 
large German submarines numerous. It would be 
extremely foolish, therefore, to exaggerate the danger 
from them. The country will not be greatly troubled 
unless it takes Admiral von Tirpitz, Count Reventlow, 
Captain Persius, and other preachers of the “ blockade of 
English trade” au pied de la lettre. Besides, it would be 
possible for incoming merchant ships to be warned by 
wireless directly a submarine had appeared in a particular 
spot. With all their restrictions of fucl, submarines would 
not be able to wander about freely in search of prey. 
They would have to keep a good reserve for emergencies. 
Therefore it may be supposed that a submarine which 
turned up in, say, the north of the Irish Sea would 
not move very far afield before it was necessary for her to 
begin her return journey. 

So far as we can judge from the submarime movements 
of last Saturday, German officers attempt to save the crows 
of merchant vessels only when it is convenient to do so. 
They apparently act on no pressing principle of humanity. 
Tho crews of the three ships which were sunk near Liver- 
pool were all given time to take to their boats. There was 
no loss of life. But, of course, if a strong breeze had come 
up when the men were in smal! boats, or a fog had arrived, 
their chance of escape would have been small. On the same 
day the crews of the two British merchantmen which were 
torpedoed off Havre were given no opportunity of taking 
to their boats. In intention the German officer in command 
of the submarine committed murder. Worse still was the 
attack—whieh fortunately failed—on the hospital ship 
‘Asturias’ on Monday. The conning-tower of the sub- 
marine which discharged the terpedo was plainly seen. 
There seems to be nv excuse for this criminal outrage. 
Although darkness, or at all events dusk, had set in, the 
great red crosses on the sides of the ship were illuminated. 

What merchant vessels will do when chased or challenged 
is the subject of lively discussion. Ships with a speed 
equal or superior to that of the submarine could steam 
away in most eases. Admiral Henderson recommended 
in the Times that they should yaw slightly on their course. 
As for slower vessels, he suggested that they should turn 
eight points or more on the principle of a punt hunt. We 
are inclined to say that a vessel turning eight points would 
present much too good a target toa submarine. We shall 
not, however, make specific suggestions. Each vessel will 
have to do the best it can in the circumstances, and we 
have sufficient confidence in the fine seamanship of the 
captains of our mercantile marine to be sure that it 
will be a very good “best” indeed. It would be a 
difficult legal matter to say precisely at what point an 
“attack” by a submarine begins. To call upon a merchant 
vessel to stop and to demand to search her is not anattack. 
But if the merchant vessel obeyed it would then be too 
late for her to escape. We are interested to notice that 
a newspaper, The Syren and Shipping, offers a prize of £500 
to the officers and crew of the first merchant vessel—not an 
armed cruiser—which sinksaGerman subinarine. It is quite 
likely that the money will be earned. A submarine is very 
vulnerable, and masters of merchant ships are free te 
carry guns on their own responsibility. Of course if a 
merchant ship delivered an attack she would at once class 





herself as a combatant. But, as we understand the law, 
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‘sion of a master here and there to defend himself 
0 or tt expedient in an emergency could not affect 
the rights (80 far as the Germans allow any rights) of the 
mercantile marine as a whole. Those rights could be 
abolished only if the Government in effect turned the 
mercantile marine into a combatant service. The Germans 
might take another view, but it has almost ceased to be 
worth while to follow their vagaries in disregarding 
civilized custom while making out for thomselves a 


semblance of legality. 





THE DUTY OF CRITICISM. 


HE brief interchange of views which took place in the 
T two Houses of Parliament on Tuesday very clearly 
defined the limits which the country — the Opposition 
to place upon its undoubted right an duty of criticism. 
Lord Lansdowne, whose return to health and to active 
leadership will be universally welcomed, dealt with the 
whole matter in an admirably conceived and admirably 
phrased speech. He pointed out that there was a certain 
amount of bewilderment in the public mind, both as to 
the exact nature of the truce between the two parties, 
and as to the extent to which the leaders of the Opposition 
had become jointly responsible with the Government for 
the conduct of the war. It is, perhaps, more convenient 
to deal with this latter point first. Since the war began 
the most prominent members of the Opposition have from 
time to time been permitted to see confidential documents 
both from the Foreign Office and from the Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Forces in France. All credit is due to 
the Government for thus enabling the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion to form an opinion upon the great events in progress ; 
but it does not in the least follow, as Lord Crewe seemed 
to imply in a rather unfortunately worded letter, that 
anything of the nature of a partnership has been created. 
On this point both Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law 
were perfectly explicit. To quote Lord Lansdowne’s words : 
“Let me say, and say as carefully as I can, that in the case 
of these communications there has been nothing in the 
nature of preliminary consultation as to the conduct of the 
war, or as to the preparations either for the naval or for the 
military operations connected with it. We desire therefore 
to emphasize the fact that we do not regard ourselves as 
having accepted in this respect any responsibility whatso- 
ever.” Mr. Bouar Law spoke with equal emphasis, and both 
Lord Crewe and Mr. Asquith acknowledged in the frankest 

ssible manner that the leaders of the Opposition were 
in no way committed as to their action by the fact that 
they had been allowed to see confidential State documents. 
Any other view is clearly untenable. The only way in 
which the Opposition could be made responsible for the 
conduct of the war would be by inviting members of the 
Opposition to join in the construction of a Coalition 
Cabinet. Short of that, the leaders of the Opposition must 
retain their freedom to criticize, and the communication of 
State secrets to them has no other effect than to enable 
them to exercise that freedom to the greater advantage of 
their country. It may be added that even in time, 
when there is no party truce, prominent members of the 
Opposition habitually know a good deal more of what is 
going on behind the scenes than the general public knows ; 
but the fact of this knowledge has never been held to 
create a bar against their right of criticism. 

Coming to the larger question—namely, the nature of 
the truce between the two parties—the most important 
point to realize is that the truce only applies to the 
prosecution of partisan ends. The Opposition remains 
an Opposition, and as such has not only the right but the 
duty of criticizing the conduct of public affairs by the 
Government, provided always that the criticism is 
directed by a consideration of national and not of 
party interests. It may perhaps be objected that any 
criticism, however patriotic its motive, must incidentally 
advance partisan objects, for, if the Government are dis- 
credited by the revelation of blunders that they have made, 
their party interests may suffer. That is a contingency 
which need not be taken very seriously. There is all the 
difference in the world between attacking the Government 
all along the line, as is done by the Opposition in our 
ordinary party warfare, and criticizing particular acts as 
being ill-advised. In the former case the object is to 
rove that the existing Ministry is unfit to retain office; 








in the latter case the sole purpose of criticism is to prevent 
the repetition of blunders which might be injurious to the 
nation. From this latter point of view it is clear that 
criticism, far from being a form of destruction, is a form 
of co-operation. That is an elementary truth which the 
wisest rulers instinctively appreciate, but which men of 
lesser calibre when suddenly placed in power are quite 
incapable of understanding. No man who is worth his 
salt ever minds being criticized, but in every Government 
in every country there is a goodly percentage of men 
who are worth considerably less than the allotment 
of salt they draw, and these are the men who try 
either to stifle criticism by the exercise of arbitrary 
power, or to evade it by concealing or misrepresenting 
facts. In the present circumstances there is a peculiar 
obligation resting upon the Opposition to discharge to 
the full their duty of criticism, for they represent in the 
main a fairly well-defined body of opinion in the country, 
and if they remain silent there is grave danger that this 
body of opinion may have less than its proper weight in 
comparison with other bodies of opinion are more 
vocal. We may be quite sure that as soon as any oppor- 
tunity arises the extreme Radicals and Socialists, the 
pacificists, and even the anti-vaccinationists, will be 
making their voices heard, and, Parliamentary government 
being what it is, these groups may consequently obtain an 
altogether undue influence. It has to be remembered to 
the honour of the Opposition that the action of Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law in offering support to the 
Government when the question of peace or war hung in the 
balance in the last days of July was one of the causes 
which saved our country from the supreme dishonour of 
deserting France. 

While, then, it is of the utmost importance that there 
should be frank criticism of the Government, it is clear 
that the criticism must at the present time be subject te 
restraint which would not be necessary in time of peace. 
The two essentials of the present situation were fairly 
stated by Lord Crewe. In the first place, critics of the 
Government must be careful not to reveal secrets which 
would be useful to the enemy; and secondly, the criticiem 
must not be pressed with such violence as to create the 
impression abroad that the nation is divided. On both 
these points the leading members of the Opposition can 
be trusted without hesitation. Lord Crewe a amitted this 
as regards the leaders, but appeared to be afraid that the 
supporters of the Unionist Party in the Press could not be 
equally trusted. He need not be alarmed. The news- 
papers of the country have, on the average, as least 
as great a sense of responsibility as the a ered 
of the country. Among both there are individuals whe 
occasionally step across the line, but the idea that such 
occasional excesses can damage our position abroad is an 
absurdity. There is at the present moment probably more 
outspoken criticism of the German Government by the 
Socialist Press of Germany than there is of tho British 
Government by any newspaper in the United Kingdom; 
yet nobody here imagines that the German soldiers, evea 
those of them who are Socialists, will fight less fiercely or 
less doggedly because of this criticism of their Govern- 
ment. Nor are the Germans likely to be foolish enough to 
make a corresponding blunder in our case. They have 
already made it once too often for their own interest by 
assuming, before the outbreak of the war, that = 

uarrels had destroyed our national unity. They will not 
repeat that blunder because here and there some 
Unionist paper condemns, let us say, Mr. McKenna in « 
more outspoken manner than Lord Crewe would like. 
The essential point is that the responsible leaders of the 
Opposition should make it clear that the unity of the 
nation is a reality, so that when the time for the inter- 
national settlement arrives our enemies may not imagine 
that they can gain anything by trading upon our party 
divisions. 

But if these are the duties of the Opposition, there are 
duties not less clear resting upon the Government. In the 
autumn the Government took a view of the character of 
the party truce which seemed to most Unionists to approach 
perilously near to sharp practice. It is undesirable to 
revive those past controversies, except so far as they affect 
the present position. The straightforward way of dealing 
with the political crisis by the outbreak of war 
was to suspend all current controversial legislation In 
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the case of the Home Rule Bill and the Welsh Church 
Bill this was only partially done. Instead of holding back 
beth Bills until after the war, both were ——— upon the 
statute book, and in the case of the Welsh Bill steps 
have already been taken to bring it imto operation. 
In both these cases, and especially in the latter, 
the Opposition have a real grievance. Happily this 
grievance is not to be accentuated by similar procedure 
with the Plural Voting Bill. Lord Crewe’s words were 
emphatic. He said: “So far as the conduct of business 
is concerned, and so far as it is possible to look abead, 
we do not propose to introduce any contentious business, 
but to confine ourselves entirely to such business as 
is concerned one way or another with the prosecution of 
the war.” This statement was confirmed on Wednesday 
by the Prime Minister, who specifically mentioned the 
Plural Voting Bill as a measure which would be 
postponed. There are, however, other questions which 
may be of a partially controversial character, but with 
which Parliament will have to deal, for they are forced 
wpon the country by the fact of the war. Prominent 
among these is the question of the duration of the present 
Parliament. Unless the war comes to an end early in the 
summer, it would be intolerable to have a Genera! Election 
under ordinary conditions in the autumn ; yet that is a 
necessity under the Parliament Act. On this point no 
ronouncement has yet been made by the Government, 
ut we hope that there will be no reluctance to adopt the 
simple remedy of ——— the quinquennial clause of 
the Parliament Act for one or, if necessary, two years. 
The country existed under a Septennial Act for nearly a 
hondred oak fifty years, and the heavens would not fall if 
that Act were temporarily revived. 








SUGGESTIONS OF RELIGIOUS REVIVAL. 
(CommunicaTED. } 
WO interesting articles appear in the current number 
of the Hibbert Journal bearing upon the present revival 
ef religious preoccupation in Europe. One is called “The 
Slavophile Creed,” and is by a Russian, Professor Vinogradoff, 
and the other, “The Religious Revival in the Labour Move- 
ment,” by the late Mr. George Haw. To understand Tolstoy 
and Dostoevsky, to realize the ideas and emotions which have 
brought about the present “ mystic revival of Orthodoxy” in 
Russia, it ie necessary to know something of the Slavophiles 
—a society of religious thinkers living in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. The first Slavopbiles were drawn chiefly 
from the landed class. They had a contempt for commerce 
and for politics ; yet they had broken loose from all prejudices 
of birth, and admitted men into their circle by right of 
intellectual qualifications. The most remarkable exponent of 
their views was Ivan Kireyevaky. In these men a curious 
form of emotional patriotism was inextricably interwoven 
with religion. “ What is a nation,” they asked, “but a body 
of convictions which are more or less expressed in its manners, 
its custome, its language, the notions of its mind and of its 
heart, the relations of its society—in fact, its whole life?” 
“The true end,” they thought, of patriotic endeavour “is the 
development of popular ideals.” The “ intelligent conscious- 
ness” of the leaders of Russian thought “ must be directed 
towards a development of the fundamental religious ideas 
round which all the moral and juridical conceptions of the 
pation are concentrated.” The leaders of thought were not 
to lead but to express. ‘‘The chief thing is to remain at one 
with the body of the people and not to lose hold of its faith.” 
This might be, it was admitted, difficult for an educated man; 
but the early Slavophiles were Modernists before Modernism. 
This is how Kireyevsky explains his submission to the popular 
reverence for holy images :— 

“I stood once in a chapel Jooking at a miracle-working ikon of 
the Virgin, and I thought of the child-like faith of the people 
that were praying to it: some women, a few sick and old persons 
were 8 on their knees, making the sign of the Cross and 

er 


bowing before the image. I looked up with fervent hope to the 
holy face and, by and by, the secret of its miraculous power 


dawned upon me. It is not a mere board eovered with painting 
--.in course of centuries it bas been absorbing those 
eurrents of ioned prayer from people in grief and misery 


impassion 
aud it has become a li ium, @ means of communication 
between the Creator and people. While thinking so, I looked 
again at the old men, at the women with their children bowing 
-im the dust, and them at the ikon—and I saw the features of the 





Virgin were alive: she looked with pity and love on these 
people, and EI fell on my knees and prayed to Her in humility.” 
This description of am induced emotion might have been 
written to-day by Mr. Stephen Graham. 

There is something fascinating about this notion of » 
religion inspired in the people and rationalized by ther 
intellectual betters against the time when they too may be 
unable to accept it in its simplest form. Is it an idea whieh 
could be utilized by Protestants? So far as Englishmen are 
concerned, it would be difficult to carry it out. The religions 
ideas of the English populace, however fundamental and great 
they may be, are very few. They include no Mass, no Madonna 
and Child, no crucifix, no saints, no present miracles; in fact, 
no great symbols to be further symbolized by the cultivated fer 
those of strong mind and feeble spirituality. What aru the 
root religious ideas of the English working clase? If theve 
is, as Mr. Haw supposes, a great revival of religion in England 
manifesting itself in the Labour Movement, his somewhat 
exhaustive account of the pronouncements of the various 
Labour leaders ought to throw some light on the subject. 
There are, he thinks, “influences at work in the Labour 
Movement making for a religious revival such as Democracy 
has never known since it became organized,” and he 
looks for “a return on the part of Democracy to the 
old standards of the Christian Faith.” The early Labour 
leaders were, at any rate, bitter critics of orthodox Christianity. 
Now, according to Mr. Haw, that bitterness has died cam- 
pletely out. Yet he admits that places of worship remain 
empty. He takes it for granted that the Churches have lost 
the masses. He does not go into the vexed and difficult 
question whether they ever held them. But whether men go 
to church more or less, he is certain that a great revival of 
religious belief is in progress. ‘“ Nearly every Labour Member 
of Parliament has addressed crowded week-night mectings at 
Browning Hall during Labour Week,” he tellsus. “ Listen te 
their testimony.” And here our author begins to quote. 
Religious pronouncement follows religious pronouncement, 
each with a well-known name attached, and the disappointed 
reader, worked up toa pitch of expectation, is fain to confess 
that, with one or two exceptions, each is more formal and 
commonplace than the last, They nearly all emphasize the 
fact that the Christian ideal of brotherhood is a democratic 
ideal, and a few of them contain an echo of a much 
modified Evangelicalism. Several, indeed, give the impres- 
sion of being dragged unwillingly from the speaker, whose 
conscience will not let him go so far as his audience 
would like. We recognize, however, that in making this 
criticism we are making no point against Mr. Haw. The 
question in this instance is less what the leaders wanted to say 
than what the led wanted to hear. Space forbids us to quote 
more than two or three of these religious pronouncements. 
We have tried to take typical examples, and such as bear upon 
the points at issue—the fundamental religious ideas of the 
English working class and the theologic line this revival 
is likely to take. Here is one of the coldest of these 
confessions of faith. It is by Mr. Arthur Henderson, M.P. :— 

“That which we calf organised Christianity in this land has 

misunderstood democracy, and on the other hand has 
not really understood Christianity. . . . While democracy is 
estranged from the organised forms ef the Christian religion, it 
is not positively hostile to the teaching of Jesus Christ. I will 
go further and say from actual ienee, from close knowledge 
and observation of working-class life, that there is no section of 
the community which right down in the depth of ite heart has 
such an admiration for the life and character, the teaching and 
principles ef Jesus Christ, as has the British democracy.” 
Can it be said with any truth that no section of the community 
has such an admiration for the character of Christ as the 
working class? At first sight it seems like a thing said for 
the suke of saying something. On the other hand, we think 
that any one who is at all familiar with working-elass opinion 
will admit that acts of self-sacrifice are hailed with extra- 
ordinary admiration when ence they are recognized, and are 
always described as “ Christian.” To eall a person a Christian 
means only that he or she bas acted with marked and 
surprising unselfishuess. The next sentence which strikes 
the eye of the reader contains a little more fervour. The 
words are those of “a former general labourer, Mr. James 
Parker, the Labour Member for Halifax ” :-— 

“The thi that are worth kecping, the thi that will stand 
ay un the tings we shall fugit bane when ‘Geant leaves the 
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body, will be the service we have rendered im endeavouring to 
follow God.” 

Again, “ the Labour Member for Newcastle, Mr. Walter 
Hudson, tells how when he was a railway guard he and his 
fellow railway workers would often talk together about Christ 
as ‘the Lamp of Life,’” and an odd light is thrown upon the 
religious position of the working men both of France and 
England by this incident: “At one of the recently formed 
French Brotherhoods an English Labour M.P. gave an address 
at the close of which the French workers broke out into 
enthusiastic cheers for the Sermon on the Mount.” Among 
other movements which testify to an awakening of religious 
feeling, our author points to the Adult School Movement 
begun by the Society of Friends, and spreading rapidly around, 
if not inside, the Church, and to the Brotherhood Movement, 
which is distinctly Nonconformist in origin and spirit. He 
quotes Professor George Adam Smith’s name for these and 
like movements—‘ The New Protestantism.” 

It is a curious point about what we may call the instinctive 
Christianity of the English people that it is wholly free of 
superstition. It appears even to turn shyly away from dis- 
cussion of the supernatural. Yet its adherents seem willingly 
to believe, or we might even say to be obstinately convinced 
of, things which are, to say the least, unprovable. There is a 
rooted notion among them that duty is a physical protection. 
There was once a superstition in country parishes that no 
complaint was contagious in church. We dare not, however, 
give the disparaging name of superstition to the belief that 
men are comparatively safe while performing a dangerous duty, 
and may in the course of their duty run safely into danger 
which only the most foolhardy would attempt in the pursuit 
of pleasure. Add to this sense of divine protection the 
belief that the dead are “ better off,” and we have exhausted 
English instinctive belief in the supernatural. 

The logical upshot of the facts here collected would be, we 
think, that the revival, if revival there be, is indeed a “ New 
Protestantism ”’—a dwelling upon the literal teaching of 
Christ, as forming the outline of an ideal character. The 
apparent unconsciousness of the very existence of mediaeval- 
ism, in spite of its revival among the educated, the great 
admiration for works, and above all for self-sacrifice, point in 
this direction, and suggest Tolstoyism—a Christianity, we 
mean, which emphasizes the paradoxes and ignores the ortho- 
doxies, which points to the Sermon on the Mount and turns 
from the Incarnation. But logic is always being overthrown 
by experience. The war appears to have fanned the sparks 
of religious fervour, and that fact would seem to give the 
lie to the logical conclusion. Tolstoyism has been shattered 
by Krupp. Without doubt there are sounds as of “a rushing 
mighty wind,” but “thou canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth.” Any revival must in some sense be 
the outcome of the instinctive mood of the people, and yet 
how often individual influence has changed their minds. 
What form such a revival will take it is surely impossible 
to say. 





BANDS FOR THE MILLION. 

S Mr. Kipling said at the Mansion House last week, the 
& New Armies were born in silence, but that is no reason 
‘why they should walk in silence for the rest of their lives. 
When the work of military construction began in this 
country, unprepared for war and not expecting it, there was 
no time to think of the aids to recruiting. True, aids to 
recruiting, such as bands playing young men up to the booths 
on the Horse Guards’ Parade, would have been of the greatest 
value from the first moment. But the country was not then 
in the spirit to worry about anything but the naked formality 
of accepting the oaths of recruits. It was in the mood of a 
carpenter so anxious to make a beginning with his job that he 
rushes at it saw in hand and forgets to moisten his hands 
Now the time has come to remember that recruiting does go 
better to music. We sincerely hope that the Recruiting 
Bands Committee will get all the money they want, and that 
the organization of victory will proceed in future to a merry 
tune. 

Punch this week has an excellent cartoon, under which are 
some words from Mr. Kipling’s speech. Here is the passage 
from which those words are taken :— 

“From the lowest point of view a few drums and fifes in the 





battalion mean at least five extra miles in a route march, quite 
apart from the fact that they can swing a battalion to 
quarters happy and composed in its mm | no matter how wet 
or tired its body may be. Even when there is no route i 
the mere come and go, the roll and flourishing of drums and fifes 
around the barracks, is as warming and cheering as the sight of a 
fireinaroom. A band, not necessarily a full band, is immensely 
valuable in the district where men are billeted. It revives 
memories, it quickens association, it opens and unites the hearts of 
men more surely than any other appeal can, and in this respect it 
aids recruiting perhaps more than any other agency.” 

The cartoon shows Mr. Punch as a Life Guards’ drummer. 
Most of us have seen in the streets, and those who have seen 
will never forget, the inimitable flourish of the sticks as the 
drummer beats his kettledrums on the perfectly trained 
horse. It is the finest piece of ceremonial swagger on high 
occasions that England has to show. The horse, without a 
guiding hand, steps in a faultless measure as though he 
could never betray the trust of dignity imposed upon him. 
We undertake to say—such is our belief in the compelling 
power of music, or at all events of rhythm—that if nothing 
but a drum were available to beat recruits up to the recruiting 
offices it would be well to use it. When Walt Whitman and 
Bret Harte recorded their impressions of the American Civil 
War, it was always the drum that came to the surface of their 
recollections. The man of Bret Harte’s fancy might ask who 
was to stay and reap the harvest if he went, but the searching 
answer of the drum was final: “‘ Death shall reap the braver 
harvest,’ said the solemn-sounding drum.” In France, too, as 
one can see from a glance at military sculpture, the drum has 
the first place in the affections of the nation. In 1879 
General Farre abolished the French drum, and only provided 
for his successor the opportunity of becoming enormously 
popular by restoring it. Napoleon called the drum the king 
of instruments, for it alone ensures the brisk cadenced step 
in marching. Visitors to Paris know David's tribute to 
Estienne, the drummer of Arcola, on the frieze of the 
Pantheon. It was Estienne who beat the charge against the 
Austrians across the Adige, and it is said that Napoleon gave 
him drumsticks of ivory and gold, and that whan Estienne 
as an old man beheld David's tribute to him for the first time 
he fell dead of emotion. Psychologists have recorded that, 
under the piercing reiterations of the drum, balf-civilized men 
have returned to their primal state, the cultivation of their 
senses paralysed and destroyed. In such states they may 
become unconscious of pain in a real hypnosis. Those 
are rare effects, of course—fortunately—but they suggest 
the wonderful power of the drum. The side-drum is not an 
instrument of music but a marker of rhythm; but the kettle- 
drum has gone up in the world since Beethoven turned 
it into a solo instrument, and Berlioz praised it witb enthu- 
siasm. For generations the tap, tap, tap of the drum brought 
French men and women running to their doors as no other 
sound could. They could never be indifferent to what 
Thackeray called 


“The story of two hundred years 
Writ on the parchment of a drum.” 


But, after all, we may expect something more imposing than 
drums. There are many old Army bandsmen still in the 
country, even if many of the present bandsmen have gone to 
the front to do non-combatant duties. A band, as Mr. 
Kipling said, feels the moods and interprets the thoughts of 
a battalion. The soul of the battalion is in the band. Mr. 
Kipling told his audience at the Mansion House that in a 
stricken cholera camp in India the band of the 10th Lincolns 
started a sing-song, and went on with that queer, defiant tune 
“The Lincolnshire Poacher.” It was their regimental march, 
which the sick men had heard a thousand times. “There was 
nothing in it—nothing except all England, all the East Coast, 
all the fun and daring and horseplay of young men bucketing 
about big pastures in the moonlight. But as it was given 
very softly at that bad time in that terrible camp of death, it 
was the one thing in the world that could have restored, as it 
did restore, shaken men back to their pride, humour, and self- 
control.” We are reminded that during the Crimean War 
the British soldiers, enduring their misery in silence in 
the slush of the disconsolate plateau, used to cast longing 
looks towards the French lines, where they could see the 
French soldiers gathered round their regimental bands. 
Again, we think of one of those poems of Sir Alfred Lyall 
which have held the affection of all men who know India, 
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in spite of the roughness of their finish, because they all con- 
tain an idea that strikes into the heart. In “ After the 
Skirmish” Lyall describes how a soldier killed at Rohilcund 
in 1858 was buried, and how the music of the band playing 
“Annie Laurie* immediately afterwards was the most 
poignant part of the ceremony :-— 
“ With the funeral march still echoing round, 
We had the mould o’er bis tartan gory ; 


But as we turned from the shapeless mound 
Sweot rose the music of ‘ Annie Laurie’; 


Pull and elear from the pacing band, 
Passionate strain of a love-lorn story, 
How can they breathe it in strangers’ land, 

Air of our northern Annie Laurie ? 


For he whom we leave in the lonely brake, 
Watched by the Himalay mountains hoary, 

Will not his Gate from the death-sleep wake, 
Touched by the magic of Annie Laurie?” 

Of course men who ought to be in the fighting line must not 
be employed as bandsmen. Mr. Kipling wisely advises us not 
to expect full bands. But bands, let us hope, will soon be 
attached not only to London battalions, but to battalions all 
over the country. The Morning Post published the other day 
a scheme by a well-known Army musician for employing 
veterans. He said that there were thousands of Army bands- 
men ready to return to the colours if they were indemnified 
against pecuniary loss. The plan is certainly worth consider- 
ing, for it would not rob the new battalions of a single 
efficient fighting soldier. And why should not musicians 
who are under the fighting age be employed more than 
they are at home? There are many very passable bands in 
lads’ and boys’ brigades. ‘The more music we have the 
better. As for the tunes, the soldiers must be given the tunes 
they like. It may be possible to some extent to educate 
taste, but the important thing is to heighten the spirits of 
the men. A band playing tunes that are liked and under- 
stood may be worth, as Mr. Kipling said, an addition of 
five miles to the marching powers of a battalion. There 
should be many tunes to which the soldiers can sing when 
they please. Here, again, it is a mistake to aim too high, 
since music for the purpose in view is not an educational 
agency, but a means of helping us to beat the Germans. 
Probably words which have both sense and dignity are 
most likely to be taken up if they can be sung to tunes 
which are already well known and popular, or have once 
been popular and can be revived. Now that we have time 
to draw breath and look on the great work of military 
construction with more deliberation, it seems utterly wrong 
to conduct the business as though the new soldiers were 
epectres and phantoms, instead of high-hearted lads whose 
pulses would tingle to rhythmical music. The need for 
martial music is as old as Ennius; and the same kind of 
music that thrilled the Roman ear can thrill ours. We use 
almost the same word in expressing one of the most charac- 
teristic sounds :— 

“ At tuba terribilem sonitam taratantara dizit.” 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_——_»-——— 


NAPOLEON AND MOLTKE. 

{To tne Epiron or xs “Srxcraron.”] 
Srr,—The systematic study of history based upon the 
methodical examination of evidence has revealed no more re- 
markable phenomenon than the growth of legendary or mythical 
history. Many people remember with a sense of disappoint- 
ment the announcement by the historians of the discovery 
that the story of William Tell and the apple was a tradition 
resting upon no evidence that could be trusted, and that the 
story of Lady Godiva had no foundation in fact. Even in 
military history, of which exactitude ought to be the first 
ebaracteristic, there seems to be room for the growth of 
mythical tradition. Recent strategical literature reveals a 
very striking illustration of this process. In 1897-98 the 





Prussian General von Schlichting published a pondcrous book 
entitled Tactical and Strategical Principles of the Present Day, 
of which the main purpose was to show that the strategy of 
Moltke was an improvement upon that of Napoleon, and in 
particular that Moltke was the inventor of the art of sub- 
dividing an army for the purpose of movement and of con- 
centrating it for battle. Thie theme of Schilichting’s was 





again expounded and supported im 1904 by General ven 
Caemmerer in a volumeentitled The Development of Strategieal 
Science in the Nineteenth Century Cacmmorer rightly finds 
Moltke’s doctrine expressed in a passage from his Regulations 
Jor the Higher Commanders of June 24th, 1869, which was not 
published until 1900. Moltke always laid great stress on the 
difficulties of a merely frontal attack, and therefore thought 
the most effective procedure for the assailant was to held 
the enemy in front with a portion of hia force while 
attacking him in flank with another portion. The diffieulty 
was that if the assailant had concentrated his army before the 
battle, and then undertook to move a portion of it either to 
turn the enemy or to attack him in flank, the portion se 
detached would have to make a flank march during which it 
would be exposed te a counter-stroke by the defender. 

“The conditions,” wrote Moltke m 1869, “beeome much 
more favourable if on the day of battle the forces ean start 
from separate points to move concentrically towards the 
battlefield; if the previous movements have been so con- 
ducted that a last short march from different sides brings 
them simultaneously upon the enemy’s front and flank. Then 
strategy has accomplished the best that is possible for it, and 
great results must be the consequence.” This is a description 
of the procedure of the Allies on the day of Waterloo, which was 
the prototype of Kéniggritz as it was actually fought, though 
possibly notof Kéniggriitz as Moltke would have liked to make 
it. Both Schlichting and Caemmerer are satisfied that Moltke’s 
idea was a departure from and an improvement upon 
Napoleon’s practice. “It is true,” says Caemmerer, “that 
Napoleon, two or three times in the course of his fourteen 
years of war, profited by circumstances which had arisen 
accidentally to bring his troops on to the battlefield in con- 
tinuance of his previous operations from two different directions 
with a view to surround the enemy. But with him these were 
exceptions. What with him was an exception became the rule 
for Moltke; what with bim was the rule became with Moltke 
the exception.” According to the two German commentators 
on Moltke, Napcleon’s rule was to place his army in a centra} 
position from which to strike blows at the different parts of a 
divided hostile force. 

The startling truth is that the account given by these two 
distinguished Prussian generals of Napoleon’s habitual mode 
of procedure is mythical. It is derived, not from history, but 
from theoretical discussions of Napoleon’s supposed system 
written long before the publication of Napoleon’s corre- 
spondence rendered possible an exact study of his mode of 
operation. That study has been carried out during tbe last 
twenty years, chiefly ty French officers, and its results are 
set down with singular lucidity by Colonel Colin in his 
Transformations of War, and in his more recent volume 
Napoleon. 

Napoleon was the most methodical of men. At the age of 
twenty-four, in the Souper de Beaueaire, he wrote: “C'est un 
systtme dans l'art militaire que celui qui reste dans ses 
retranchements est battu; Vexpérience et la théorie sont 
d’accord sur ce point.” Thus at the outset he proclaims 
himself a believer in system, and during more than twenty 
years he always applied the same system, the same sct of 
principles. He haa an habitual procedure which never varies. 
It consists in spreading his army, subdivided into divisions or 
army corps, over a vast extent of country, and in suddenly 
eollecting divisions from all points of the compass when he 
wishes to strike a blow. To a battlefield his divisions move 
from all directions, so that the enemy is almost invariably 
attacked from two directions at once. His battle, with very 
rare exceptions, is an attack in front and in flank, and the 
force which strikes the encmy’s flank is normally brought up 
from a distance for the purpose. The very first operation 
which he planned was the expedition against Oneglia in 1794. 
He had four divisions amounting in all to twenty thousand 
men, and two of these he subdivided into two columns; these 
six bodies he suddenly spread over the area of a whole country, 
and so regulated their movements with a view to their mutual 
support that on any day during the operation he would be able 
to collect. ten thousand men for a blow in any of the several 
directions in which be contemplated striking. In the middle 
of the operation one of the columns went wrong, and Napoleon, 
in the name of the genera) commanding, dictated a scolding 
letter to the officer responsible for this :— 

“ Selon tous les principes de la guerre, une colonne de 4,000 
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e devrait pas étre abandonnée sans aucune communication 
neous pos lens de l'armée; le général en chef l’avait si 
bien senti, que son instruction, qui avait été discutée et adoptée, 
embrassait tout le systéme du territoire, depuis Saorgio 4 Oneglia; 


jl avait prévu tous les événements et avait t des marches 
différentes.” : : 
Here are the two great principles which Napoleon invariably 
adopted. 


The army was spread out so as to embrace the whole theatre 
of operations, but it was kept réwni—tbat is, its parts were so 
arranged that they could always render each other mutual 
support. In 1796 he took command of the Army of Italy, of 
which four divisions were immediately available for his con- 
templated offensive. His first move was to march three of 
them from different points on the coast over the mountains 
into the basin of Caveare. A part of this operation was the battle 
of Montenotte, to which he devoted the divisions of Laharpe 
and Masséna. Laharpe attacked the Austrians in front, while 
Masséna from a distance marched against their flank and rear. 
It was precisely the operation described in the paragraph which 
has been quoted from Moltke’s paper of 1869. The next battle 
was that of Millesimo, in which the small Austrian force was 
surrounded and attacked from all sides. The battle of Dego 
consisted in an attack in front and on the enemy’s right flank, 
the decision being brought about by a column sent to the 
enemy's rear. In the short campaign against the Sardinian 
Army Napoleon’s four divisions were spread out over a great 
extent of country, and then drawn in so as to encompass the 
enemy on three sides and give him the choice between retreat 
or a battle in which he must needs be attacked in front and 
flanks. A few months later at Castiglione we see Sérurier’s 
division, which until the last moment had been kept twenty- 
one miles away from the right of Napoleon’s army, brought 
up to attack the Austrians in flank. Bonaparte at first fell 
back before the enemy, but suddenly guns were heard behind 
the Austrian left wing. The Austrians began to be disturbed. 
Bonaparte hurried to Joubert: “There is Sérurier, who has 
come up and is attacking; you ought to be already engaged; 
set off with your chasseurs and force the enemy’s centre.” 

Napoleon’s constant preoccupation with regard to a battle 
which he contemplates is to turn or outflank the enemy. The 
proof of this is not merely the battles in which he succeeded 
in doing it, but also those in which we know that he made 
plans for the purpose which were unfulfilled, either because 
the battle did not take place or because the circumstances of 
the actual battle were unexpected. Thus in 1805, when 
Napoleon expected to attack Mack to the south of Ulm, he 
kept Soult’s corps nearly twenty miles away to the left in 
order that it should take the Austrians in flank. Later in the 
same campaign on the march to Vienna, when he expected 
Kutusoff to stand and fight at St. Pélten, Napoleon sent off 
Davout thirty miles to bis right by difficult mountain tracks 
in order to be sure of taking the Russians in rear; but 
Kutusoff evaded the blow by crossing the Danube. 

In his plan for the battle of Austerlitz Napoleon brought 
up Bernadotte from Bohemia and Davout from the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna. Davout was to have been thrown 
against the Russian flank. But Davout’s corps was so 
weakened in numbers after its march of sixty-eight miles that 
this part of the plan was dropped. In 1806, before the battle 
of Jena, Napoleon bad sent off Davout to Naumburg, eighteen 
miles north of Jena. At that time Napoleon expected the 
battle to be at Weimar, and Davout was to come down on the 
Prussian left flank. 

Not Moltke himself but some of his disciples seemed to have 
been misled as to the facts of Napoleon’s practice by the 
commentaries of Jomini, whose work, valuable as it is, was 
written long before the time when an accurate history of 
Napoleon’s wars was possible. They seem to have seen in 
Napoleon's conduct of the Waterloo campaign the type of his 
method. But the conditions of that campaign were peculiar. 
Napoleon’s army numbered little more than half of the Allied 
forces in Belgium. He was bound to try to separate them, 
and all but succeeded. At Ligny he relied upon D’Erlon’s 
corps, which was to come from a distance on to Bliicher’s 
flank, to make his victory complete and to compel Bliicher to 
retreat towards Liége. At Waterloo he was the victim of two 

errors. He had underestimated the determination of the 
Allies to support one another, as well as the difficulties which 
Grouchy would experience in his mission of containing the 








Prussians. Accordingly the Prussian attack on his flank 
was a surprise. Even then, however, he would probably have 
won the battle against any other adversary than Wellington, 
but he had had no experience of the stubbornness of British 
troops, or of the tactical skill and the inflexible determination 
of the English commander. I think it will be found that 
Moltke’s strength lay in his appreciation of the practice of 
Napoleon, and in his application of it to changed conditions. 
—I am, Sir, &c., SpENsEeR WILKINSON. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 
[To rus Eprron or rae “ Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—The Central Association of Volunteer Training Corps 
is under a very great obligation to you, not only for the 
interest which you have displayed in the Volunteer Training 
Movement from the outset, but for the very substantial aid 
which you have given to the Central Association by the most 
successful appeal for subscriptions which you have been good 
enough for some time past to keep open in your columns. 

The movement is rapidly growing in importance, and the 
various scattered corps which sprang up automatically all 
over the country are now being organized by counties where 
the Lord-Lieutenant has given his countenance to the move- 
ment. It is impossible at the present time to say what form 
this movement will ultimately assume. But I suppose it can 
hardly be denied that the presence of large bodies of men who 
have undergone such training and discipline as they can 
acquire in the time would be of great assistance to the 
military authorities should their services be required. 

The Central Association has a great responsibility, because 
to it has been entrusted the power of affiliating the various 
corps and recommending them for the red brassard supplied 
by the War Office, which, according to instructions issued both 
by the War Office and the Home Office, turns them from 
civilians into combatants, and enables them to use such arms 
as they may possess. In this counexion it is perhaps im- 
portant to point out that it is the right to wear this brassard 
which is of importance, and not the possession of a uniform, as 
it has been laid down in the instructions issued to the Lords- 
Lieutenant that all those who do not belong to corps that 
have been affiliated to the Central Association will have such 
arms as they possess taken away from them, and will be called 
upon to perform those civilian duties which are euphemistically 
described as fatigue duties. 

The Central Association, thanks in a large measure to the 
subscriptions which have been provided by your readers, has 
now been able to organize itself into separate departments 
—the Arms Department, the Affiliation Department, the 
Speakers Department, and the Military Organization De- 
partment—all of which are largely staffed by Volunteers. 
With several hundred letters a day to answer, and the respon- 
sibility of a thousand corps to inspect scattered all over the 
country, the expenses are necessarily very heavy. 

Demands for rifles are constantly being made to the Central 
Association, but the number sufficient to arm these corps 
would be so large that a very big sum would be required, 
running into many thousands of pounds. This is a problem 
which will have to be faced as the Volunteers become more 
efficient. Some of the corps have already been supplied with 
rifles through the generosity of private donors, while Lord 
Rothschild has given me two thousand five hundred rifles, 
which I have distributed on his behalf along the East Coast. 
In all purchases of rifles the greatest care is being taken not 
to interfere with the supply to the Regular Forces. 

When the history of the war comes to be told, not the least 
stirring episode will be the springing into existence of this 
great army of veterans, pledged to the service of the State 
without fee or reward, and not a little of the success of this 
movement will be due to the stimulating sympathy of the 
Spectator.—I am, Sir, &c., DeEsBorovau. 

Taplow Court, Taplow, Bucks. 














DISSENTIENT GERMAN SOCIALISTS, 

(To rus Eprrog or tus “ Srecraron.”’] 
Sir,—It is possible that you may admit a few words of 
explanation from an alien enemy who dissents from the 
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action of the Social Democrats in the Reichstag in having 
forsworm their solemn pledges to their constituents by 
approving the war credits at the bidding of the Imperial 
Chancellor. Our propaganda in Germany is necessarily 
difficult because the Press ie arbitrarily closed against us and 
our members tried by Court-Martial if found in possession of 
writings or prints denouncing this iniquitous and unnecessary 
war, which ig rendering our nation so ill and disastrous a 
service. We hold that it is no concern of Germany to meddle 
with the quarrel between Austria and Serbia, and that the 
Russian so-ealled menace had no actual existence. We believe 
that the true benefit of the wage-earners and toilers of every 
German State is that the Prussian hegemony, which is our 
curse, shall be crushed and swept away for ever. We declare 
that the Allies are in fact honourably fulfilling their obliga- 
tions to Belgium, so brutally outraged, and that the armies of 
deliverance will rescue the German nation from the intolerable 
tyranny of a lying, unscrupulous, and discredited military and 
naval clique at Potsdam.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dr. ALBRECHT ZETTEL, 

Rotterdam, February Ist. Secretary German Humanity League. 

[Dr. Liebknecht voted against the war credits, and a small 
number of Socialists abstained. As the majority of the 
party acted as Dr. Zettel describes, this fact does not dero- 
gate from his argument, but it should be put on record in 
this context.—Ep. Spectator.} 





SILVER BULLETS. 

(To rus Exsrron oy tux “Srecraron."} 
Sin,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer has told us lately 
that the issue of the war will depend largely upon the “silver 
bullet” and the possession of the “last hundred millions.” 
This is not altogether an inspiring theme, but it has probably 
much truth in it. Following out this view, he has just placed 
an embargo upon further capital issues on the ground that 
we must “husband all our resources.” A Commission of 
Inquiry into food prices and economy in food has also been 
appointed. Private individuals have been urged by their 
newspapers sometimes to economize, and sometimes to 
spend, but most people are compelled to economize. 
The Ineome Tax is doubled, and £350,000,000 has been 
added to the National Debt, with certainty of further 
borrowmg. Meanwhile the peace Budget is over £200,000,000. 
Tn view of all this we may naturally ask what the Government 
is doing to carry out the principles which it is urging upon 
private citizens, and to ensure the possession of the “ last 
hundred millions”? It is to be feared that there ean be no 
satisfactory answer. 

The peace expenditure of this country bas gone up in 
twenty years from £95,000,000 to approximately £205,000,000, 
and, so far, we have seen no signs of retrenchment. 
On the contrary, the cost of all the Government services 
unconnected with the war is steadily imcreasine. For 
example, a recent Return of the Board of Education shows 
an increase of over a million in our already enormous 
expenditure upon education. The cost of the Insurance 
Act is increasing im all directions, and the Report of the 
Departmental Committee upon excessive sickness (Cd. 7,607) 
contains proposals for yet further expenditure. Government 
grants for all sorts of purposes unconnected with the war 
continue to be lavished on all sides. So far as we know, the 
army of officials appointed for purely civic work is as large as 
ever. The stream of inquisitorial valuation and taxation 
papers under the Finance Act continues to pour in upon people, 
many of whom are fighting for their country. If any of us 
for philanthropic or other reasons employs a Belgian, he is 
obliged to pay his 3d. a week to the Insurance Commissioners, 
and there ie an official in the background to see that he 
does it. 

Apart from these considerations, the wastage is enormous: 
the State is paying out approximately twenty millions a year 
in sickness benefits under the Insurance Act, of which little 
more than one-third is contributed by the beneficiaries. 
Of this twenty millions at least a large part is only serving 
to encourage what is known under the euphemism of 
“excessive sickness.” There is also admittedly huge wastage 
im the cost of administration owing to the imefliciency of the 
machinery. The responsibility for the feeding of school- 
children hae now practically been accepted by the State in 








all cases of poverty. That this is unnecessary in at least 
a proportion of the eases is clear from the following 
fact, which is a straw showing the direction of the wind. 
After long~ontinued Socialist pressure, the Education 
Authority has decided in eertain parts of London te feed 
children on Saturdays and Sundays, as well as during the 
rest of the week. In these districts accordingly certaim 
children were recently selected as suitable for this purpose, 
and their parents were notified. A large proportion af the 
selected children did not put im an appearance, which ie 
sufficient proof that their parents not only could afford, but 
actually preferred, to feed them at home. Meanwhile, though 
it is universally admitted that the distress caused by the war 
is at present small, the average number of children fed daily 
in London is about 44,000, as against 36,000 last year. It 
would be possible to multiply ilustrations from all depart- 
ments of the wastage that is going on in our national 
expenditure at a time when every shilling may be required 
to defend our very existence as a nation. The storm 
of Blue Books, cireulars, and statistics irrelevant to the 
present crisis continues unabated The cost of printing these 
apart from the cost of the executive services necessary for 
their production, must be enormous. New Commissions or 
Committees of Inquiry, involving heavy expenditure, are 
appointed or foreshadowed at frequent intervals. 

Fas est et ab hoste docerét. We learn from a recent article in 
the Times, “ Through German Eyes” (which we all read), that 
it is proposed in Germany to appoint an “ Economic General 
Staff,” whose duty it shal} be, amongst other things, “to find 
useful work for a hundred thousand hands which bitherte 
have not known what work is, and to attract to productive 
labour a hundred thousand heads which are only doing 
unproduetive administrative work.” Has not the time come 
when we should take some similar step? What are the 
facts? First, in regard to the “bundred thousand heads 
only doing unproductive administrative work,” unproductive, 
that is to say, in regard to the present issues. Last 
year two Parliamentary Returns were issued respecting the 
number of persons “appoimted without competitive examina- 
tion to any position of the public service with an annaal 
salary of £100 and upwards.” The first of these covers the 
eight years 1905-12, and eontains two hundred and ninety- 
five pages quarto of names. The second covers rather less 
than a year, from February 27th, 1912, to the beginning of 
1913, and contains seventy-one pages of names. An insignifi- 
cant minority of these are War Office appointments: the rest 
are purely civilian. When we consider that these appoint- 
ments are supplementary to the ordinary Civil Service, and 
that they only include the more bighly paid officers, we may 
form some idea of the numbers engaged in what the Germans 
would call “ unproductive administrative work.” There is the 
further point that the great majority of those bolding these 
posts are young men of military age who are diverted from 
the service of their country that is most needed at present. 
Of course every one recognizes that, war or no war, the Civil 
Service of the country must be earried on. But we hive also 
to recognize that there was a huge and, as many people think, 
a mischievous augmentation of these services just before the 
war, and that there has apparently been no subsequent modifi- 
cation. One thing is clear—namely, that if we are to win 
upon the “ last hundred millions” we eannot go on indefinitely 
burning the candle at both ends.—I am, Sir, &., B. 





A GREAT DANGER. 

[To rue Eprron or tue “ Srreraton.”} 
Srr,—Although a week bas elapsed since the publication ef 
your issue of January 23rd,I ask permission to express my 
profound dissent from the tone and matter of your article 
entitled “A Great Danger.” It appears to me that any 
written or spoken word calculated to promote or develop il- 
feeling between America and England at this time, or ab any 
time, is rightly described as madness; and as I havea profound 
faith im the sober sense ef the British nation, it was a painfal 
shock to me to find im the Spectator an article which iguored 
the forum of international law and appealed to the platform 
of national passion. 

The plea is that we are engaged im a death struggle, and 
the complaint is that the attitude of the United States is one 
of calmness, of friendly calmness, and that they entertaim 
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an expectation that they will find in the British nation a just 
appreciation of their difficulties. I deny the validity of the 
plea, and I earnestly trust that the expectation of the United 
States—an expectation which pays the British people the 
highest possible compliment—will be justified. For I know 
the plea. Itis in substance the plea of necessity. It is the 
plea of the serap of paper. It is the plea of Treitschke, who 
places the State above the Law. It is the plea of the German 
war manual—the plea of “frightfulness”—the plea for the 
desolationof Belgium. This is the plea which we are fighting 
with all the forces of the brotherhood of the Allied nations and 
of the British Empire. To adopt that plea would be to 
stultify our action—to dishonour the cause for which so many 
brave men have died. Surely the memory of the men who 
have sacrificed their lives in the assertion of the doctrine that 
no plea of expediency or necessity can justify illegality or 
injustice must stand as an impregnable barrier to any 
departure from that doctrine. 

In this war we have nothing to gain. There is not, and 
there cannot be, any selfish motive. We are fighting for 
international law and justice against the plea of expediency, 
of necessity, or of volition. We cannot betray this cause 
without dishonour. If, as I believe is the case, we are 
seeking to apply, and even to extend, antiquated rules of law 
so as to control material and methods of mercantile transport 
and international commerce which did not exist at the time 
that the law and the precedents were established, then we 
are bound as an act of justice to ourselves to listen to the 
representations of America, and to examine the law and the 
facts in a spirit of impartial justice and sympathetic con- 
sideration for neutral rights. Moreover, it is only a bad case 
that will not bear impartial examination. 

I believe with all my heart that this is the truest wisdom, 
the highest patriotism. I believe that the most crafty 
diplomatist learns at last that honesty is the best policy, 
and that there is no profit in illegality or injustice or 
in a partisan assertion of contentious claims. I believe 
that the flagrant violations of law and justice committed 
by our enemies will end in disaster to the law-breakers, 
But I do not base my plea for law on any argument 
of expediency. I take my stand on the broad base of 
national honour, and I assert that we owe it to ourselves, 
to our own reputation as a civilized nation, to our own 
honour, to consider sympathetically all complaints from great 
or small with a sincere desire to search for truth and justice, 
and to show the world an example of submission to law, even 
if such submission is to our own detriment.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants, GraHam Bower. 

January 30th. 


[Sir Graham Bower, as so often happens with newspaper 
controversialists, has apparently not read the article of which 
he complains. We can only suppose that he heard a rumour 
that the Spectator had attacked America and advocated the 
abrogation of all treaties and the flouting of the usages of 
civilized Powers towards neutrals, and then rushed to his 
writing-desk to protest against such outrages. We who are, 
we venture to say, as pro-American as he is, cannot help 
being delighted at his chivalrous anxiety that the United 
States shall not be attacked; but if he will now read the 
article he criticizes he will find that he has entirely mistaken 
our standpoint. We no more than he want to be governed 
by the law of necessity, and we assumed, as we had a right to 
assume, that a man so just and so careful as Sir Edward Grey 
would have refrained, as we are sure he has, from any acts 
against neutrals not justified by international law. What we 
wished to do was to warn the American Government of the 
rising temper of the British people and the great perils therein 
involved, and next to protest against the “ spiritless and selfish 
type of neutrality,” to use Mr. Roosevelt’s words, adopted by 
President Wilson. Sir Graham Bower has knocked over and 
torn to pieces a man of straw; but that man was not the editor 
of the Spectator, but a creature purely of his own creation. 
We note that Sir Graham Bower makes no attempt to support 
his very gross charges against us by any quotations of our 
words. We cannot find space: for another long controversial 
letter on this subject, but if be will mark the passages 
which he relies on to support his accusation that we have 
adopted the plea of necessity we will reprint them.—Ep. 
Spectator.] 








(To tae Eprror or tae “ Srecrator,”’] 
Srr,—I am an American citizen, but of English birth, Iam 
not, however, speaking so much on my own behalf as repeat- 
ing to you that which I bear on all sides from native-born 
Americans of the better class—that is, the utmost shame and 
mortification because of the attitude and action of our 
Government in Washington. It is bad enough to be 
“neutral” at such a time, with little Belgium defending the 
rights of all neutral nations and fighting our battles for us. 
But when, on top of our neutrality, Washington carps at 
England's protective measures and protests against inter- 
ference with American commerce, it is felt to be so sordid, so 
contemptible, that it amounts to national disgrace. Germany 
has revealed herself as the enemy, not merely of certain 
nations, but of all that is best in civilization. The attitude 
of our Government has made me regret with all my heart my 
American citizenship, and has covered all real Americans with 
a sense of the deepest humiliation and disgust.—I am, Sir, &., 
10 Horatio Street, New York. E. T. Harcrovs. 





GERMAN-AMERICAN “NEUTRALITY.” 
(To tax Eprror or tas “Srecraron.”"] 
Srr,—Mr, Bartholdt, who is mentioned in the Times as the 
presiding officer of a “so-called Neutrality League” which 
held a meeting in Washington on Saturday, January 30th, 
thus describes himself in Who's Who in America (1914 
1915) :— 

“Richard Bartholdt, congressman, born in Germany Nov. 2 
1855; son of Gottlob and Caroline Louise (Wagner) Bartholdt; 
came to U.S. in boyhood ... married Caecilie Niedner, of St. 
Louis, June 27, 1880; member 53d. to 63d. Congresses (1893-1915) 
10th Missouri District; Republican. ... Home: St. Louis.” 
The meeting over which he presided (among other things) 
favoured the passage of the “Shipping Bill” which is pro- 
moted by the Democratic Party and opposed by the Republican 
Party. Mr. Bartholdt, being German by birth, parentage, 
and marriage, of course favours this Bill, even although in 
doing so he places himself in opposition to the political party 
with which he has acted in Congress for the last twenty years. 
It is the citizenship of origin which counts and not the citizen- 
ship which is adopted by naturalization.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8. R. HL 





GERMAN “FRIGHTFULNESS.” 
(To raz Eprron or tuz “ Spectator.) 

Sir,—The widespread German argument in favour of their 
mode of warfare is that war is war, and of necessity must be 
frightful. This seems to be unanswerable as an argument, 
yet the average man and woman is conscious that for all that 
it is not a justification. They cannot help feeling that 
Germany is not playing fair. She is using all the advantages 
of civilization to wage war in a barbarous fashion, In the 
last two hundred years men have built up, painfully and yet 
successfully, an international comity. We have international 
finance and international trade. We have an international 
culture and international methods of travelling, and we have 
become tolerant of each other’s religious, political, and even 
artistic opinions. Germany has utilized these blessings 
systematically and intelligently in order to undo the entire 
international scheme of living. Two hundred years ago 
Germany could not have borrowed money from the French 
people in order to help her pay an army with which to 
conquer that people. She would have had to get the money 
from her own merchants and peasants. Two hundred years 
ago Germany could not have bought from other countries 
whatever she needed to supply her earlier deficiencies 
in production. She would have been dependent upon a slowly 
growing domestic manufacture. Two hundred years ago 
Germany could not have filled England and Belgium with 
her spies. The spies would have had scant opportunity te 
learn the English and Flemish speech, or to get into those 
countries; and both England and Belgium would have looked 
askance at arfy stranger, and kept a sharp watch upon him, 
and killed him (barbarously) on suspicion even. Two hundred 
years ago Germans could not have travelled easily and freely 
all over the world; no one could. Two hundred years ago 
books and papers and information with regard to every nation 
and invention and industry were not to be had. They were 
not extant. The people who could read them did not exist. 
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All these things have been achieved in times of peace by men 
working together as brothers. For forty years Germany has 
made herself strong because of this brotherhood—because of 
a state of affairs which was not conceivable even in the days 
of the Huns. Then when “the day” eame she turned and 


inaugurated methods of warfare which the world hus always | 


thought peculiar to barbarous times, but which in barbarous 
times found very definite physical and spiritual limitations. 
This is why many of us feel that Germany is a greater 
eriminal in war than the world has ever known. Mankind 
has a healthy aversion to seething the kid in its mother’s 
milk.—I am, Sir, &., F. D. R. MacVeacu. 


40 East Seventy-fourth Strect, New York. 





REPRISALS, 
[To tae Epiron or Tue “*Srecratonr.”’} 
Sir,—As one of the instigators of drastic action against 
German unchivalrous conduct in warfare, I think my fellow- 
culprits will join with me in appreciation of the general tone 
of your last week’s article. The measure of their guilt must 
be left to their several consciences; but my convictions sur- 
vive in their original nakedness, and I am unashamed. It isa 
hopeless task to treat war as though it were a moral abstrac- 
tion susceptible to, or governed by, moral precepts at every 
point. Modern humanity has tried to infuse into this loath- 
some business of war some measure of mercy, pity, and 
reverence ;, therefore should any nation evince a tendency to 
throw back to primitive ferocities, and to reinvest brute force 
with savage attributes alone, will you kindly suggest the 
means by which such a combatant can be summarily checked ? 
If you preach to us about good examples, or proffer the 
modification of some Continental boundary, or the acquire- 
ment of a “smashing” indemnity as a set-off to the smashing 
of Westminster Abbey, you leave us colder than the slush 
in the Belgiun trenches. In your article you say: “If we 
attacked Cologne Cathedral we could not complain if the 
Germans attacked the Louvre, and Chartres and Amiens 
Cathedrals.” Precisely; but why postulate ourselves as 
instigators or originators of euch unholy proceedings? My 
suggestion was, and is, that Germany should be plainly 
informed that if she shall commit any outrage involving the 
partial destruction of, say, Westminster Abbey, we shall 
retaliate on Cologne Cathedral “by return of aeroplane.” 
Germany knows that we should keep our word, and this 
announcement of a# definite und inexorable intention would 
become an insurance against her calculated sacrilege and 
our reluctant reprisal. 
immorality to the word “reprisal”? Its etymology seems 
to be innocent of guilt. I was careful to exclude a certain 
form of reprisal which is universally condemned, and to 
admit the abrogation of the old, grim exaction of an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. But, after due 
warning and as a measure of insurance, I would demand an 
aisle for an aisle and a shrine for a shrine. Reprisal is a 
commonplace of warfare. What is a counter-offensive, 
following upon an unsuccessful attack, but a form of reprisal ? 
And what element of Admiral Beatty’s action in the North 
Sea was so acceptable to the public as the feeling that it was 
a reprisal inflicted on the men who found the range of the non- 


combatants of Scarborough and Whitby? If the Germans } 


insist upon importing into this war unnecessary and unmilitary 
attacks upom sacred or historic buildings, the simplest 
deterrent is to provide an object-lesson sufficiently near to 
their short-sighted eyes to ensure that they see it. There is 
such a thing as to be, like Uriah Heep, too ’’umble; and there 
are offences and aggravations which create nothing but close 
agreement with the aim of the operatic Mikado to make “ the 
punishment fit the crime.” The only other adequate preven- 
tive of further irreparable damage would be the fearlessly 
outspoken condemnation by a great neutral Power determined 
that its protest should command attention. As that is not 
forthcoming, what alternative have you to propose ?—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. FE. M. 
[We have no alternative to propose, because we do not 
believe that. two wrongs will ever make aright. The analogy 
between a counter-attack, military or naval, is not sound, as 
so accomplished a dialectician as our correspondent has, we 
expect, already seen. We will fight our enemies, kill them, 


and destroy their batteries and ships with all the guste 


' 


But why this ascription of absolute | 





imaginable, but we will not deliberately fire towns, sheot 
hostages, murder women, or destroy cathedrals, however many 
the examples they may sef us in such Devil's business. And 
this policy will be the winning as weil as the right poliey.— 
Ep. Spectater.} 





[To rue Ep:ron oy Tew “ Srrcratonr.”} 
Srr,—I have read your article entitled “Reprisals” with great 
interest. I agree with you in condemning reprisals properly 
so called. But is there not a elear distinction betweep 
reprisals and punishment? The law, by which, as you say, 
we should stand in all that we do, annexes punishment. te 
crime. Does it not follow that the criminal acts of Germany in 
this war should be punished by appropriate penalties? The 
enforced payment of a sum of moncy is not an adequate 
punishment for murder. Surely nothing less than the bringing 
to justice of the person or persons, however highly placed, 
under whose orders the crimes in question are eommitted can 
be regarded as a satisfactory expiation of such crimes. Is 
there not some loose thinking about. this matter? One of our 
newspapers, the Times I believe, in a leading article, spoke ef 
the sinking of the Bliicher as a “ righteous punishment” fer 
the raid on Scarborough in which that vessel had taken part, 
I cannot agree. The sinking of the Blicher was an episode in a 
naval engagement which might. have taken place whether Sear- 
borough had been raidedor not. The righteous punishment, I 
submit, would be the hanging of Adunral von Tirpitz or whoever 
was responsible for authorizing the raid. I suggest that the 
proper way to deal with German barbarism is for the Govern- 
ment to announce at once that they will hold the individuals 
who have authorized them personally responsible for alk 
clearly ascertained breaches of the rules of civilized warfare; 


and that they will, if they are able to impose eonditions ef 


peace, make it a primary condition that all such persons, nob 
excluding the Emperor himself, shall be banded over to pay 
the just penalty of their crimes. This, I submit, would be 
meeting barbarism, not with reprisals, but with stern justice. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A Sounrciror,. 





THE LABOUR PARTY AND “DEAR FOOD.” 
{To rue Evrror or tax “Srrcraton.”} 

Srr,—The walls of our Midland and Northern towns are 
placarded with a protest of Trade Unionists against dear 
food. There are two ways in whieh Trade Unionists could 
assist in lowering food prices. If they would agitate for eur 
Government to declare a blockade of the German coast, them 
the vessels which are now taking eotton to Germany would 
bring food tous. That is the first way. The second is this. 
It is no use bringing food to this country if the ships cannot 
be unloaded promptly. In the Mersey last week there were 
forty-two vessels at one time waiting to be docked. Vessels 
are making two voyages instead of three, and three instead ef 
four, because their cargoes eannot be discharged promptly. 
When a dozen Belgians were engaged at the Manchester Docks 
to help to unload cargo the Trade Union insisted on and 
procured their dismissal. The Trade Unions make food dear 
by such a policy. The food is here, but the Labour Party 
prevents us getting at it. Freights rise because ships are 
kept idle.—I am, Sir, &., Cause anp EFFEcr. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 
(To rae Epiron op tee “Srzerator.”*} 
Srr,—In the notice of Mr. Courtney’s Armageddon—and After 
in the last Spectator the reviewer replies to Mr. Courtney's 
question, “ What constitutes the greatness of a State?” by 
asking: “ Was it not Bishop Berkeley who gave the true 
answer long ago that it was men—sound, strong, brave, sane, 
noble men—who make a worthy State?” I do not knew 


what passage of Bishop Berkeley’s is thus rather doubtingly 


referred to—perhaps it may be found in bis Maxims Concerning 
Patriotism, to which I bave not aceess—but in any ease I think 


I may claim priority for Thucydides ! Who does not remember 
how, in the disastrous retreat of the Athenians after the failure 


of their attack upon Syracuse, Thucydides makes Nikias 
endeavour to hearten up his army by the memorable speech 
ending: “If you now get elear of your enemies... such off 
you as are Athenians will live to renovate the great power of 
our city, fallen though it now be. It is not walle nor ships 
that make a city—it is men” (VIL, 77). I can recollect 
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attending lectures upon Thucydides by Professor Henry 
Malden at University College, London (some sixty-eight years 
ago), and when he came to this passage he read us, with an 
enthusiasm I shall never forget, the well-known Ode by Sir 
William Jones, which is founded upon it :— 
«“ What constitutes a State ? 
Not high-raised battlement or laboured mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned 
Not bays and broad armed ports, 
Where laughing at the storm, rich navies ride; 
Not starred and spangled Uourts, 
Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride; 
No: men, high-minded men 
. ‘ . . 
These constitute a State.” 
This is indeed the locus classicus in English literature which 
replies to Mr. Courtney’s question, “ What constitutes the 
greatness of a State?” I cannot claim priority for it over 
what Bishop Berkeley may have written, but for Thucydides 
I do.—I am, Sir, &c., W. T. MALveson, 


Great Tew, Oxon. 





PLATO ON ARMY PENSIONS. 
(To tae Eprror or tue “Srectator."’] 

Srr,—In the Platonic dialogue called the “ Menexenus” those 
who have died fighting for their country are made to address 
her as follows; I give the passage in Jowett’s translation :— 

“To the state we would say—Take care of our parents and of 
our sons: let her worthily cherish the old age of our parents and 
bring up our sons in the right way. But we know that she will 
of her own accord take care of them and does not need any exhor- 
tation of ours.” 
Some scholars bold that the “ Menexenus” is spurious; let us 
hope that the Prime Minister is not of the number.—I am, 
Sir, &e., M. A. 





SOLDIERS’ DEPENDANTS. 
(To tae Eprror ov tue “ Srecrator.’’] 

Srr,—A general meeting of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families 
Association was held last week in the Caxton Hall. The 
summons to the members of the Association to the meeting 
was worded as a request to uphold the action of the Executive 
Committee when it gave in to the demand of the Executive 
of the Prince of Wales’s Fund that it should treat the cases 
of the unmarried women on the same footing as those legally 
married. I was told that the meeting would be “ packed ’—and 
that was so. Two excuses for the action of the Committee 
were put forth. Mr. Hayes Fisher said that the Government 
had collared all the money by means of the device of the 
Prince of Wales’s Fund, and that the Committee of the 
8.S.F.A. bad no alternative but to allow its tail to be twisted. 
The Association found itself, in fact, in the same corner as 
Belgium as regards its continued existence and its soul, and 
an alternative choice. A young lady then said that she 
represented a county which I will not pillory here, and 
that recruiting would have been impossible in that county 
unless concubinage was subsidized. And this I conclude was 
the reason of the Government’s own action in the matter, and 
Ithink that no greater insult to the working class of this 
country has ever been offered them. Events bave shown that 
the percentage of left-handed connexions on the part of the 
men who have enlisted is extremely small—in London only 
two per cent. And my experience as S.S.F.A. secretary of 
a large town is that these men belong to what I will call the 
scallywag section of the community, and that the New Army 
has no use for them—they are being returned to civil life 
under the guise of “medically unfit.” The SS.F.A. might 
therefore have saved its soul without any effect on recruiting, 
and have retained the respect of those who, like the present 
writer, consider that civilization has been built up on the 
increasing decency of family life, and who do not propose to 
budge from that position for all the dialectics in the world.—I 
am, Sir, &c., S. H. B. 





IMPOVERISHED SWITZERLAND, 
(To tae Epiror or tae “ Spectator." } 
Sre,—It is a pleasure to know that Mr. H. Stuart Thompson 
agrees with your opinion (which so correctly expressed the 
intention of.my letter) that “the individual action of friend 
to friend” is at this moment required in not a few Alpine 





villages. But it is to be feared that the general effect of 
Mr. Thompson's letter will be to chill any impulse to 
generosity which that agreement might otherwise have 
stimulated. It is a fact that Ziirich, Bale, Geneva, and 
Berne, too, for that matter, are the homes of some wealthy 
men; and, as far as it goes, it is satisfactory to read that 
“some years ago” a certain Swiss village bad no poor. But 
all this is irrelevant to a plea on behalf of men, women, and 
children living at this present hour in remote villages, which 
are suffering in consequence of the entirely abnormal con- 
ditions caused by the war. My letter was not a “statement 
about the supposed poverty of Switzerland,” but one about 
the undoubted poverty of some Swiss; and it was written in 
the hope, which I still entertain, that those who know them at 
first hand will be ready to help them in the present circum- 
stances.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. ADAMSON. 
King’s College, London. 





“AINSLIE GORE”: FACT OR FICTION? 
(To tux Epitor or tux “ Srectator.”|] 

Sir,—The reviewer of the above book in the Spectator of 
January 30th seems to assume that it is a genuine biography 
of a real person. Surely it is not so. I was doubtful on the 
point for a time; but the somewhat affected style of the book, 
a certain air of unreality which hangs over it, and the presence 
of verbatim reports of conversations alleged to have taken 
place many years ago, have led me to the conclusion that it is 
a work of fiction, carefully dressed up to look like fact. In 
such cases one of two things happens. Either the reader is 
taken in, or, if uncertainty arises in his mind as to the truth 
of the narrative, his sympathetic interest is nipped in the bud 
by an uneasy and half-resentful suspicion that his feelings 
are being trifled with. As a matter of literary ethics, are 
books of this equivocal type, even if intended for edification, 
legitimate ?—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. L. D. 





THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
[To tae Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” 

S1r,—The writer, though a subscriber and supporter of over 
a quarter of a century, is not sending a subscription to the 
above Fund for the following reason. He is, in short, spending 
it on a “ Volunteer Training Corps.” Stimulated largely by 
the Spectator, we have just started on our remote moorland, 
where centuries ago the Romans set up their altars—the 
arae finium Imperii Romani—a small company which we bope 
to affiliate with the Central Association. Some of us are 
Guides and Special Constables, but here the opportunity for 
action on those lines is remote, so that the prospect of drill 
and shooting and the feeling of being prepared for the 
defence of one’s country in the last resort have made our 
volunteers quite keen. The village wit has christened us 
“The Fighting Methuselahs,” and we rejoice in the title. 
Our drill sergeant is an old Volunteer, The organiza- 
tion is, uf course, absolutely democratic, and the squire 
helps to push his gamekeeper into position, or is similarly 
assisted by his neighbour's keeper, when “ Form fours” is the 
command as the company is marching in “open order.” 
Now what is wanted is that in each remote hamlet or “ out- 
bye” village such companies should be formed of those over 
the fighting age, who have no opportunity of showing their 
love of country otherwise. The men become really interested, 
they understand better the accounts of the war that they 
read, and, lastly, it increases their self-respect. It would 
be very interesting if the Spectator could inform its readers 
how many “Home Guards” or “ Volunteer Training Corps ” 
men are being drilled in England at the present time.—I am, 
Sir, &c., A Moorianp Squire. 

[Over a quarter of a million men are already affiliated, and 
some fifty corps seek and obtain affiliation each week. It is 
probable that if the members of all corps started but not yet 
affiliated to the Central were reckoned the total numbers of 
the new Volunteers would be a good deal over a million. 
We hope and expect that before the end of June there will bea 
million anda half men in affiliated corps, and that of these 
nearly a million will be proficient in drill, shooting, and digging. 
Good luck to “the fighting Methuselahs of the Moors.” May 
the grim ghosts of the Legionaries greet them with a sonorous 
“ Avete, magnanimi Britanni.”—Ep. Spectator.] 
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THE BELGIAN SOLDIERS FUND. 
(To rue Eprror or tae “ Srectaror.’’] 


Srr,—We should be very grateful if you would kindly assist our 

work by allowing the enclosed appeal to appear in your paper. 

Our work is being carried out under the Belgian military 

authorities with the help of the Chief Scout of Belgium, who is 

directing the transport arrangements from our base at Dunkirk to 

the trenches.—I am, Sir, &., M. E. Ross. 
17-19 James Street, Oxford Street, W. 


“The Belgian Soldiers Fund is appealing for regular weekly 
support in order to provide the Belgian soldiers at the front 
with a constant supply of food comforts and warm clothing. The 
need of these men is very great, for their own people, most of whom 
are either in the hands of the Germans or refugees in foreign lands, 
are unable to send them the parcels from home that have meant so 
much to our own men. It rests with us to help them, Food is 
soon used up, and clothing soon becomes unwearable from the 
conditions im the trenches. Therefore, the Belgian Soldiers 
Fund is appealing for weekly gifts of groceries, such as 11b. 
packets of coffee, biscuits, cocoa, lump sugar, rice, chocolate, 
macaroni, split peas, or one tin of meat, milk, jam, meat extract, 
&c., or one warm garment a week. The Fund is also sending 
comforts of food and clothing to the Belgian military hospitals. 
Contributions in money or in kind, and donations towards field 
kitchen comforts for providing hot meals to the men in the trenches, 
will be gratefully received by the Secretary, The Belgian Soldiers 
Fund, 19 James Street, Oxford Street, London, W.” 





MR. LOCH OF THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY. 
{To tue Epitor or Tue “Srecrator.”’) 

S1r,—I rejoice to see in your correspondence columns some 
proof that there is a desire to recognize the services of Mr. 
Loch. Testimonials have become vulgarized till they are 
almost abhorrent. But there are exceptions, I do not think 
that I have ever even seen Mr. Loch, and so am not biassed. 
But surely forty years of splendid public service, unselfish, 
unadvertised, and often righteously unpopular, do call for 
some memorial from those who appreciate a man.—I am, Sir, 
&e., RosEBERY. 

[We moat heartily agree with Lord Rosebery in his timely 
and generous tribute to Mr. Loch, and should greatly like 
to see his proposal take practical shape as soon as Mr. Loch’s 
health permits. As an example of Mr. Loch’s width of view 
and unwearying support of good and patriotic causes, we may 
note that his name appears in to-day’s list of subscribers to 
the Spectator Home Guards Fund. Mr. Loch knows how to be 
an economist, in the best sense, without forgetting to be a 
patriot. He served his country by conserving her economic 
energies as well as if he had wielded a bayonet.—Epb. Spectator.) 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
Hon. Secretary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 

(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations, 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 


Svusscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 








Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch,” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” Ali cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns, 














PREVIOUSLY £ «. d. £:.4 
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IN LAST YEAR’S CAMP. 


Tuey stole the gorse’s glory, they scared the foals at play, 

They yearned for Tipperary on every woodland way ; 

Their tent peaks pricked the dawning, their bugles shook the 
dew, 

While the encamped Division became the men we knew. 


The tents were struck at twilight, the pipers skirled a cry, 

The stars came out in Heaven to bid the lads good-bye, 

That night they took the Old Road, the straightest road that 
rans, 

Deep with the dust of armies, and graven by their guns. 


Now tentless lie the moorlands, the glades most lonely are ; 
But still the russet ponies stand solemnly afar ; 

And still I think they hearken, and know the sound of men-- 
The marching tramp of heroes we shall not see again. 


Now leave we to its glory the camp of yesterday, 

Vex not its echoes lightly—their souls may come this way, 

The lads who cut the bracken when beechen leaves were red, 

And, ere the cuckoo’s calling, were England’s Deathless Dead! 
M. Apatr Macpona.p. 








BOOKS. 


—@—— 
AMERICA AND THE WORLD WAR.* 

WE have dealt in our leading columns with certain aspects of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s striking book. Here we wish td note bis 
vigorous condemnation of the American Goverhment for 
their want of preparation, and of the people ds a whole 
for condoning that lack of preparation. At #hie begin- 
ning of the war, in a leading article which we are glad to 
say met with a good deal of response in America, we urged 
the American people to prepare lest they might, should 
Germany prove the victor, be taken unawares at its close. 
Should the war end in stalemate, we pointed ont, the position 
of America would be even worse. In that case Germany, 
exhausted by the struggle, must find some means of recouping 
herself, and she would almost certainly try to do soin Mexico or 
South America—in places where interference would involve 
a quarrel with America, Against such an advance by 
Germany, America, unless she had done a great deal more in 
the way of preparation than she is doing just now, would be 
unable to take any effective action. It is clearfrom Mr. Roose- 
velt’s book that he, who of course knows the condition of the 
American Navy and Army much better than we do, is quite 
of the opinion expressed by us last September. Here is a 
passage in regarg to preparation which will be endorsed by 
every thinking man in this country, and we trust will not 
fall on altogether deaf ears in the United States :— 

“ Preparedness against war does not always avert war or disaster 
in war any more than the existence of a fire department, that is, 
of preparedness against fire, always averts fire. But it is the only 
insurance against war and the only insurance against overwhelm- 
ing disgrace and disaster in war. Pre ess usually averts 
war and usually prevents disaster in war; and always prevents 
disgrace in war. Preparedness, so far from encouraging nations 
to go to war, has a marked tendency to diminish the chance of 
war occurring. Unpreparedness has not the slightest effect in 
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averting war. Its only effect is immensely to increase the likeli- 
hood of disgrace and disaster in war. The United States should 
jmmediately strengthen its navy and provide for its steady 
training in purely military functions; it should similarly 
strengthen the regular army and provide a reserve; and, further- 
more, it should provide for all the young men of the nation 
military training of the kind practised by the free democracy of 
Switzerland. Switzerland is the least ‘militaristic’ and most 
democratic of republics, and the best prepared against war. 
If we follow her example we will be carrying out the precepts 
of Washington. We feel no hostility toward any nation engaged 
in the present tremendous struggle. We feel an infinite sadness 
because of the black abyss of war intc which all these nations 
have been plunged. We admire the heroism they have shown, 
We act ina spirit of warm friendliness toward all of them, even 
when obliged to protest against the wrong-doing of any one of 
them. Our country should not shirk its duty to mankind. It can 
rform this duty only if it is true to itself. It can be true to 
itself only by definitely resolving to take the position of the just 
man armed: for a proud and self-respecting nation of freemen 
must scorn to do wrong to others and must also scorn tamely to 
submit to wrong done by others.” 
The lesson of the want of preparation is further rammed 
home by a passage in which Mr. Roosevelt shows conclusively 
that there would have been no war if England had been 
prepared :— 

“England at the moment is saved from the fate of Belgium 
only because of her navy; and the small size of her army, her 
lack of arms, her lack of previous preparations doubtless afford 
the chief reason why this war has occurred at all at this time. 
There would probably have been no war if England had followed 
the advice so often urged on her by the lamented Lord Roberts, 
for in that case she would have been able immediately to put in 
the field an army as large and effective as, for instance, that of 
France.” 

We may leave our readers to study the main sections of 
Mr. Roosevelt's book for themselves, and they will be well 
rewarded for doing so. We must, however, say a word as to his 
scheme for stopping var in thefuture. His plan is ingenious, but 
we feel sure that when he comes to think it out more closely he 
will reluctantly realize that it is not practical. In effect he wants 
to establish among the States of the worldsomething resembling 
the posse comitatus called out by the Sheriff in an American 
or English county. As we understand him, he would get the 
States of the world to bind themselves that, if one of them 
attacked or prepared to attack another, they would call out the 
posse comitatus of the nations and force the combatants to stop 
fighting and submit their quarrel to the decision of the 
Hague Tribunal, provided that it did not affect the national 
honour or the nation’s vital interests. “They would not be 
made arbitrable, any more than an individual’s right to life 
and limb is made arbitrable; they would be mutually guaran- 
teed.” From the context it is clear that Mr. Roosevelt sees 
at once that this means a mutually guaranteed status quo. 
But that, as we have so often pointed out in the Spectator, 
means the disintegration of the whole scheme. It was the 
rock on which the Holy Alliance foundered. If the nations 
guarantee the status quo, then there can be no more of that 
national righteousness in action upon which Mr. Roosevelt 
dwells so strongly and so justly. To guarantee the status quo 
is in effect to guarantee the right of oppression and of many 
other moral wrongs. It also assumes in cases of civil war that 
the de facto Government is the Government with which 
every nation must be content, or at any rate against which 
no nation must dare to move by force of arms. The 
parties to the Holy Alliance recognized from the beginning that 
they must help each other to put down insurrections, and must 
ask no questions as to whether the insurrections were justified 
or not, 

Again, it is all very well to say that a nation’s honour 
and vital interests are not to be arbitrable, but this is to 
assume that there is a hard-and-fast line between matters 
of honour and of vital interest and other matters. Who is to 
decide upon which side of the border-line certain interests 
lie? Presumably the Hague Tribunal. Take, for example, 
Austria’s conduct in the case of Serbia. When Austria began 
to take action the posse comitatus would have been called out 
to force Austria to submit her case to the Hague Tribunal. 
Austria would have replied that her honour and vital interests 
were involved. The Powers would then have had to consider 
whether they should agree to Austria’s claim, or whether they 
should say: “That is a matter for the Hague Tribunal to 
determine. You must go before them, and they will decide 
whether it is within their jurisdiction or not.” Then what 


would have happened? If Austria was really, as we believe, 





bent upon war and had made a secret agreement witl 
Germany to that effect, she would have refused to go before 
the Hague Tribunal, and in that action, owing to the secret 
agreement, she would have been supported by Germany— 
and the war would have come. 

The truth is, nothing will prevent nations from fighting if 
they want to fight. If, in order to further their ambitions or 
their national aspirations, or to vindicate what they believe to 
be their violated rights, they are determined to trust to the 
arbitrament of the sword, who will be able to stop them? 
If, on the other hand, they are not really ont to fight, the 
existing machinery of diplomacy is) in almost all. cases 
sufficient to prevent a resort to arms. The international 
posse comitatus is, alae! a dream. There is. only one way 
in which universal peace can be secured, and that is by 
some system of universal monarchy, which means in effect 
entrusting the power of the sword to one State, and one only. 
Translated into plain language, this means that Burope 
should ask one State to: become in Europe what we are 
in India, and to maintain the peace of Europe. But it is 
no good blinking the fact that this means a master for 
Europe. He who was made our policeman would be our 
ruler, and there would be no appeal against him: because 
the police nation would alone hold power. We can have 
universal peace if we like, but the price is too high. 
In other words, there are worse things than war, and those 
worse things would come upon us if we made too great a 
sacrifice to avoid war. But even if the price were nob 
too high, the peace thus purchased would not. really be 
universal or lasting. Mankind would soon find the universab 
monarchy a blight and not a blessing, as the nations found 
who were enclosed in the pétrifying circle of the Romam 
arms. The world would become a safe and dreary prison- 
house—and then either some new Huns would break in 
from outside and fall upon a people unnerved and enfeebled, 
or else some form of civil strife would bring back war not 
only in its old form, but with a heightened terror. We do 
not want to upbold war or to glorify it, but we cannot ignore 
the fact that we may easily pay too dearly to get rid of 
it. The end of war will come when the nations cease to 
be restless with the vigour of growth. But who knows 
whether when that comes we shall not, instead of expressing 
our joy, be deploring the sadness and quietude: of age and 


decay ? 





THE TRUE ULYSSES S. GRANT.* 


Tue title of General King’s book suggests that the truth 
about the man who finally defeated the Confederacy in the 
field has hitherto been withheld. Yet probably General King 
would not profess to have done more than discriminate between 
the various estimates of General Grant that have already been 
published. He has not, we think, said anything absolutely 
new, but, if his style sometimes turns to vapour, he has 
unduubtedly given us a picture of Grant that is highly 
credible from beginning to end. Moreover, he bas written 
of the American Civil War with the touch of one who was in. 
it and has a keen memory. The truth has long since been: 
told about Grant as a soldier. There cannot be two opinions 
as to his achievement. His genius consisted of resolution and 
persistence. He hurled masses of men against a particular 
place again and again and again, till he wore away resistance. 
There were generals more brilliant than he, not only among 
the Confederates, but among the Federals. But a gradual 
yet overwhelming strategical success was gained by his 
methods, even though the Confederates could justly claim 
tactical victories in most of the engagements. As Sherman 
remarked, after justly pointing out that he knew more about 
every theory of war than Grant did: “T'll tell you where he 
beats me, and where he beats the world. He don’t care a 
damn what the enemy does out of his sight, but it scares me like 
Hell.” The only subjects of dispute are Grant’s character as 
a man and his ability as a politician. It is the former of which 
General King treats for the most part. We fear that if the 
ordinary reader of history were asked what the doubtful point 
was in Grant’s persdpal history, he would answer in one word— 
“Drink.” For every one knows that persistent complaints were 
made about Grant’s supposed intemperance, and every one 
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knows that Lincoln wittily answered that if the critics could 
ascertain what brand of whisky Grant drank he would 
like to send a keg to each of the other Federal generals. 
For our own part, we do not feel so much concerned 
about Grant’s character in this respect as we might 
feel about similarly great men of other times and other 
countries. We take it for granted that there was a good 
deal of drinking in the United States when Grant was a 
young man, and if he drank with many others it is obvious 
that he was never a sot. No sot ever had the dash and the 
keenness of vision and the daring yet patient way with un- 
broken. horses which Grant had. Admit the worst: admit 
that Grant came near ruining his career at one time by drink, 
and the fineness of his military example is not affected. One 
might even say that his triumph seems the greater for the 
admission, and is a resounding lesson to every one who has 
fallen a victim to the most insidious ofall habits. Grant shook 
off the habit, or incipient habit, and emerged a free and noble 
man: - What was done by him van be done by others. His 
resolution and persistence conquered. 

To tell the truth, we supposed that the whole subject of 
Grant’s failing had been dismissed as a matter about which 
discussion was unprofitable. When President Taft revived 
it in a public speech his words were not received favourably. 
We must not be understood to mean that this subject occupies 
too large a part of General King’s book. He gives it no 
more space than as a conscientious biographer he thinks it 
deserves.. He admits the failing, and praises the man’s victory 
ever his weakness. At.the same time, we cannot help feeling 
that when once the admission has been made certain excuses 
appear for what has often been represented as mean and 
paltry hostility among Grant's opponents on his own side. 
General King, as a devout hero-worshipper of his subject, 
recognizes no excuses. This is perhaps the weakest point in 
his book. Lincoln, in his unfailing faith in Grant, no doubt 
showed his usual splendid judgment in men and affairs. But 
we may fail to be Lincolns without deserving censure. Those 
who had been told that Grant had left the Army “under a 
cloud” before the Civil War broke out, and moreover knew 
that. he had this failing, did not behave unnaturally in con- 
necting his retirement with this defect, and in doubting his 
fitness later for high military command. Lincoln was right 
and they were wrong, and they clung to their suspicions long 
after they should fairly have been dissipated; but there is at 
least something to be said on their side. 

Grant grew up with the old-fashioned American idea 
that the United States had no use for soldiers. He 
went against his will to West Point, for which famous 
military establishment—the Woolwich of America—his father 
had: obtained a nomination. And when, shortly after he 
had earned a commission, the war with Mexico broke out, 
he condemned the war in his heart with something of the 
conviction and fervour of Lowell. He decided, however, that 
it was not for a soldier to reason why, and he put his political 
misgivings behind him. General King thinks that the future 
of the great leader was already implicit in the conduct of the 
dashing young officer of infantry in that campaign. He 
dissents from the view that Grant’s wonderful military 
qualities were a development of his later life. He sees in 
him the born leader from the first who needed only a great 
opportunity to do greatly. In public estimation, however, 
this was not perceived. When the young Grant was stationed 
in California his careless dress and manners were marked 
down against him by a spick-and-span superior. An old 
malady of fever and ague attacked him, and his temporary 
decrepitude was attributed to the habit of drinking about 
which there were many rumours. General King, while not 
denying Grant’s weakness, explains that he often seemed to 
have drunk much when he had drunk very little indeed. 
Drink instantly flushed his face. The result of the unhappy 
experience in Californa was that Grant left the Army. He 
went of his own will, but the general belief was that he had 
been forced to resign. He next accepted the managership 


of a store, where he was subject to his brothers and drew only 
£160 a year, although he was a married man with a family. 
He seemed, indeed, to the world to be a broken man. 
Soldiering for him, any one would have snid, was a thing of 
the’ past. Soon he managed to do some farming, which he 
loved. Probably he forgot the mathematics for which he had 
shown a genuine ability at West Point. (General King insists 





that though Grant was slow in some subjects, particularly in 
French, it is by no means true that he was slow inall.) But 
one accomplishment which he had cultivated from babyhood 
always remained with him; his brilliant horsemanship 
instantly made him pre-eminent even in the company of 
excellent horsemen. When the Civil War began Grant volun. 
teered on the Federal side. His father-in-law was a Southerner 
in all his sentiments. We shall not follow the well-known 
path of military glory which Grant hewed for himself through 
much opposition. But a word may be said about Halleck’s 
famous prejudices against Grant, and his attempts to stop his 
rise. There is certainly much to Halleck’s discredit as a man 
of discernment, but it has to be remembered, not only that it 
was natural for him to accept the usual version of Grant's 
retirement from the Regular Army, but that for many 
days at a critical time he received no answers from 
Grant in response to pressing despatches. It is known 
now that a traitor on Grant’s Staff destroyed the despatches, 
but we ask: What conclusion was it natural for Halleck 
to draw in the circumstances? Would he have done right 
not to express his suspicions? This is where General 
King seems to us to make too little allowance for those who 
stood in Grant’s way in the earlier part of the war. He writes 
as though they should have divined things instead of acting 
on evidence, as most of us poor mortals are bound to do. 
Grant, as a matter of fact, was probably from this time 
onwards more zealous for a “teetotal Army” than any other 
officer. One day when he was a Colonel, learning that the 
men of his battalion were carrying “loaded” canteens, he 
halted them and made them pour out every drop of the whisky 
on to the thirsty soil of Sangamon County. 

The story of Lee’s magnificent act of surrender at 
Appomattox is one of the most moving episodes in military 
history. General King does justice to it, as well as to Grant's 
noble and adamantine loyalty to the terms of the surrender 
when Lincoln’s successor in the Presidency attempted to 
punish the heads of the Confederacy for the assassin’s crime. 
Two phrases abide in our memory as epitomizing Grant's 
character and Lincoln’s relation to him. Grant's phrase was 
used at Spottsylvania: “I purpose to fight it out on this line 
if it takes all summer.” Lincoln’s phrase was used when 
Stanton, the War Secretary, urged that Grant be removed on 
the ground that he had been seen intoxicated: “I cannot 
spare this man: he fights.” 





THE ENGLISH ESSAY AND ESSAYISTS.* 


Dr. Huan Waker, who holds the Chair of English 
Literature at St. David's College, Lampeter, is greatly to be 
congratulated on his contribution to Messrs. Dent's “ Channels 
of English Literature” Series. It may be that a reviewer is 
prejudiced in favour of an author with whom he finds himself 
so constantly in agreement, and who so often quotes his 
favourite passages. But, setting this point aside, there can 
be no question as to tha wide range of reading, the 
catholic taste, and the almost unfailing sympathy dis- 
played in this volume. It is a model of condensation, 
and as felicitous in illustration as it is sane in criticism. 
Moreover, it is enriched by many pointed observations 
which one does not expect in a work of such modest 
dimensions—as for example when, @ propos of Sir Thomas 
Browne's mysticism, Dr. Walker remarks that “ Browne is one 
of the numerous stumbling-blocks in the way of those modern 
theorists in whose view mysticism is characteristic of the 
Celtic race, and is alien from the Anglo-Saxon.” 

In a brief introductory chapter on the failure of the lexi- 
cographers to define the term “essay” Dr. Walker announces 
his resolve, while construing it in an elastic sense, to lay greater 
stress on those writers who illustrate the stricter meaning— 
i.e., a3 involving a special literary form, “ moulded by a central 
mood, whimsical, serious, or satirical,” to quote Alexander 
Smith’s description. He passes lightly over the anticipations of 
the essay to be met with in the earlier Elizabethan prose 
writers, whose exuberance and lawlessness stood in the way of 
concise expression, finding in 1597, “the year in which Bacon 
published the little book containing ten pieces of the most 
concentrated literary pemmican ever presented, the birth 
year of the English essay.” Bacon was not merely the first 
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of English essay:sts: “ he remains, for sheer mass and weight 
of genius, the greatest.” But while the ideal essay “ seems to 
imply « certain lightness and ease, and a confidential relation 
between the author and reader, Bacon even where he most 
unbends is still stately and magnificent.” Dr. Walker also 
notices his moral opportunism, his prudential and utilitarian 
maxims, the coldness of his treatment of the domestic 
relations, the lack of fervour of his religion. Yet as a 
political moralist he was far in advance of his time, and in the 
domain of world-politics he showed a marvellous prescience— 
the locus classicus being his famous aphorism that “to be 
master of the sea is an abridgement of monarehy.” Bacon, in 
fine, “did more than introduce a new literary form, he took 
one of the longest steps ever taken in the evolution of English 
prose style.” He set an example and farnished a model 
which combined brevity with lucidity and flexibility. Of 
Bacon’s followers, Ben Jonson, in Dr. Walker's view, 
alone “came near bending the bow of the English Ulysses,” 
and, while depreeating Swinburne’s eulogy as exaggerated, 
be laments the neglect of Jonson’s prose asshameful. Here he 
reinforces assertion by quotation, and makes good his praise by 
some remarkable illustrations of Jonson’s wide range as well 
as extraordinary power of thought—notably in the passage 
from Mores Aulici: “I have discovered that a feigned 
familiarity in great ones, is a note of certain usurpation on 
the less. For great and popular men feign themselves to be 
servants to others, to make these slaves to them. So the 
fisher provides bait for the trout, roach, dace, &c., that they 
may be food for him.” Dr. Walker has some admirable com- 
ments on Selden, Bacon’s only other true successor besides 
Jonson, and the charaeter-writers, Dekker, Hall (whom Lamb 
admired), Overbury, and above all Earle and George Herbert. 
He distinguishes Fuller from his forerunners and con- 
temporaries as emancipating himself from the school of 
Theophrastus and founding a school of his own, in which 
intimaey, naturalness, and a liberal use ef anecdotes were 
the leading characteristics, 


Among the miscellaneous essayista of the seventeenth 
century, Dr. Walker devotes special attention to Drummond, Sir 


Thomas Browne, Halifax, and Dryden. The pages on Browne | 


are perhaps the best in the book. Dr. Walker does not allow 
his admiration to lapse into idolatry. He notes the charm of 
Browne’s confidential manner and the melancholy magic of his 
gorgeous style, in which he finds his chief value. His thought 
“is inmany points open toquestion . . . but reasoning cannot 
touch that paragraph on oblivion, any more than all the syllo- 
gisms since Aristotle ean either lessen or increase the beauty of 
Beethoven’s music.” Yet Dr. Walker cannot acquit Browne 
of pedantry: he was an exemplar vitiis imitabile. “ Johnson’s 
Latinisms were moderate compared with Browne’s. Words 
like ergotism, volutation, funambulatory, innitency, orbity, 
show a perverse love of the word, not on its merits, but for 
its outlandishness. Herein undoubtedly Browne set an 
example of the worst kind, and the evil he thus did has to be 
set in the balance against his services.” We are delighted to 
find in Dr. Walker a whole-hearted admirer of Halifax, of 
whom he observes that “in respect of literary reputation 
there are few men who are so far from having their deserts as 
the great Trimmer. In spite of the panegyric of Macaulay, 
he still remains merely a name to nearly all except these who 
are students of history as well as of literature.” And yet bis 
famous essay on The Character of a Trimmer is remarkable 
not only for its wit and its political wisdom, but for ite 
memorable and pungent sayings. 

Discussing the Queen Anne essayists, Dr. Walker admits 
Steele’s indebtedness to Defoe, but insists, none the less, on the 
importance of Steele’s work as a pioneer. Defoe, as he well 
says, was “ toostrenuous a man of affairs to have the tempera- 
ment of the essayist.” And the quality of his work suffered 
from its prodigious volume. Dr. Walker concedes Addison’s 
superiority in artistry, scholarship, criticism, taste, and 
subtlety of humour, but claims for Steele a more richly 
originative mind and a warmer and more generousheart. Ina 
notable passage he sums up Addison’s limitations :— 

“ Johnson’s famous injunction to the student of style to ‘give 
his days and nights to the volumes of Addison,’ is too often 
remembered without Johnson’s qualification. It is addressed by 
him to ‘whoever wishes to attain an English style, familiar but 
not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious.” So qualified, the 
adviee is sound; but it leaves possible another judgment, which 





| ta» nat Sennen hen anced alse, Astyle of which this ma: 
be said may yet be destitute of the highest beauties, A 
Addison’s is destitute of the hest beauties. It is a far 
safer model than Johnson’s; but A m never wrote nor could 
havo written anything equal to the letter to Chesterfield. It is 
incomparably safer than Carlyle’s; but there are passages in 
Carlyle as im beyond Addison’s highest flight as the 
eagle’s flight is beyend the sparrow’s.” 

The estimate of Swift is eminently just: “his intellect was 
too massive for the essay.” And forall his weight and dignity 
and strong common-sense, Johnson’s place in literature is not 
to be decided by The Rambler. On behalf of Goldsmith Dr. 
Walker prefers unfamiliar claims. He not only considers him 
a great essayist whoequalled Addison on Addison's own ground, 
but affirms that he surpassed Addison in distinction of style 
and originality of thought. Whether he wrote on criminal law 
reform, or the aggressive schemes of Russia, or England's 
position in America, or economics, or the problem of evil, he 
was two or three generations before his time, and while 
“Johnson was in every fibre a man of his own time, hie 
intelleet rarely reaehes out, like Goldsmith’s, to the future.” 
On the other hand, Dr. Walker finds little im Bolingbroke 
bat style. “His thought is platitude,” and, again, “under 
Bolingbroke’s writings there beats no human heart at all.” 
Nor can he sbare the conventional admiration of Junius, of 
whom he observes that “it is mystery, not literary merit, that 
keeps the famous letters alive.” 

Among tbe essayists who mark the transition from 
the eighteenth century, Leigh Hunt receives perhaps more 
than justice. Dr. Walker lays due stress on the virility, the 
bitterness, and the critical power of Hazlitt, and the 
earnestness, fervour, and essential good-heartedness of 
Cobbett. He does not omit to ecastigate the virulence and 
bad taste of the literary and political reviewers of the early 
nineteenth century—even Sydney Smith, for all his geniality, 
was an offender in this respect—while Scott was the only 
element of unalloyed sweetness in this mid-fount of bitterness. 
Yet Dr. Walker does not forget to quote Bagehot’s tribute to 
Jeffrey : “ He invented the trade of editorship; before him an 
editor was a bookseller’s drudge, he is now a distinguished 
functionary.” In Lamb Dr. Walker finds the perfect essayist, 
who combined wisdom with charm, originality with gentleness, 
sincerity with humour, while “his only rival for perfect good- 
ness of nature was Scott.” The strength and weakness of 
De Quincey—his melody and redundancy—are faithfully dealt 
with, and we welcome a generous tribute to Macaulay's great 
qualities, prefaced by the wise saying that “criticism which 
stops short at defects is bad criticism.” Dr. Walker is severe 
on the “oppressive atmosphere ” of Pater, and wholly unsym- 
pathetic in his reference to Sir Arthur Helps; but he writes 
with entire appreciation of Thackeray, Matthew Arnold, Dr. 
John Brown, and Bagehot. 

We have not space to continue this imperfect summary of a 
most enjoyable book, and must content ourselves with a cordial 
recommendation to all students and lovers of good letters to 
lose no time in adding it to their shelves, 





A GOVERNESS IN GERMANY.*® 


Tue revelations of ex-governesses provide quite a large part of 
the modern literature of light memoirs which is so popular at 
the eirculating libraries to-day. We remember especially 
a book which we noticed some months ago giving an account 
of the Kaiser’s family life as seen by his daughter's English 
governess. That particular volume threw one or two interesting 
lights upon the character of the German Court, but in general 
such books contain only the merest trivialities of gossip. The 
volume now before us differs from these, and must be 
criticized, not because it contains too little, but because it 
contains too much. The extraordinary topical interest at 
the present moment of every ineident described in it 
cannot fail to arouse in the reader’s mind more than a 
suspicion that he is contemplating a work of which the 
merits are artistic rather than realistic. For five yeare—~ 
that is to say, from 1909 till last August—the author was 
apparently employed in the household of a minor princely 
family; and during that time she eontrived to meet almost 
every one of the persons who figure so prominently in our 
newspapers to-day. Not only did she converse with the Kaiser 








* What I Pound Out in the House of @ German Prince, By an English 
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and the Crown Prince, but she met Generals von Kluck and 
von Hindenburg; she visited Essen, interviewed Herr Krupp 
von Bohlen and Frau Bertha Krupp, and accidentally learned 
of the big “surprise” guns that were being made there; she 
discussed Kultur with Professor Delbriick and America with 
Herr Dernburg ; she was insulted by General von Bernhardi 
and bribed to become a German spy by Herr Steinhauer. It 
is a formidable list of names; and we must add to them that 
of Count Zeppelin, who presented the author’s young charges 
with an elaborate toy model of London which was daily 
destroyed by bombs made of flour dropped out of model 
Zeppelins that could be manwuvred above it. The governess’s 
exciting career had an appropriate end. Towards the begin- 
ning of July she discovered indubitable proofs of Germany’s 
intention of making war, and in endeavouring to communicate 
them to the British Ambassador was seized as a spy and kept in 
captivity till she succeeded in making an adventurous escape 
from Germany in September. As may be gathered from this 
description, the book is not without points for those who are 
prepared to take its contents not too seriously ; but we should 
be sorry to place any great reliance upon its anonymous 
author's historical accuracy. Of course we may be wrong. 
Every word in the book before us may be able to be 
substantiated, and the proverb that truth is stranger than 
fiction be amply vindicated. If so, we can only say that the 
governess in question was more lucky in seeing all the people 
who were about to become notorious than any one we have 
ever heard of before. 





MILITARY RIFLE SHOOTING.* 


Tur most serious problem which confronts those who are 
engaged in training our New Armies is unquestionably that of 
shooting. Drill and marching are important; trench-digging 
is vitally important; but what shall these profit the soldier 
if, when he has reached his tactical point and dug himself in, 
he can only waste his ammunition? The admirable and 
scientific system of musketry instruction which has been in 
force in our Army since the Boer War was the pre-eminent 
factor in the amazing success of our troops in holding off the 
attack of vastly outnumbering forces on the retreat from 
Mons. We need not doubt that the new levies who are being 
trained throughout the country will have the full benefit of a 
system which has completely justified itself by giving our 
troops at the front that moral ascendancy which always 
follows on the conscious possession of superior skill. 
Mr. Eustace H. Stone has written a lucid and readable 
account of the main features of military rifle training, 
intended to assist those who are now joining Volunteer 
Training Corps, and who wish to take such steps as may 
be within their reach towards proficient shooting. The 
practical difficulties at present of procuring Service rifles or 
full-size ranges need not deter them. Although before the 
war the miniature rifle clubs had evolved an almost 
meretricious standard of skill for their diversion, they have 
now returned in large measure to their proper business, as the 
places where the elements of military rifle shooting can be 
learnt. The growing use of figure and landscape targets in 
place of the decimal bulls on which so much good lead used 
to be wasted shows that miniature rifle shooting is no longer 
being treated as a mere game. Properly handled, it is capable 
of teaching the soundest elements. As Mr. Stone observes, “a 
shooter who never has fired a shot outside of four walls might 
go into the open on a still day, or a day of steady breezes, 
when the light was constant, and shoot passably well at a 
thousand yards.” The miniature ranges will teach the aim, 
the hold, and the let off so well that there is a solid foundation 
on which to build the remaining qualifications of a first-class 
Army shot. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


In the Nineteenth Century Sir Thomas Barclay writes on the 
violation of the neutrality of Belgium, emphasizing the points 
that not only did Germany never denounce the Treaties of 
1831 and 1839, but that she did not even conceal the prepara- 
tions she was making to break her word—preparations which 
Belgian politicians with few exceptions “treated with almost 
criminal indifference.” But, as Sir Thomas Barclay goes on 





* Quick Rifle Evening rand ar Defence, By Eustace H. Stone. London: 
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to say, “leaving the door unlocked does not palliate the guilt 
of the burglar. The ease with which it is committed is no 
excuse for the crime. The invasion of Belgium can never be 
forgiven or forgotten.”——-Colonel A. Keene discusses “ The 
Source of Germany’s Might.” He finds it primarily in the 
Army reforms introduced by Scharnhorst, aided by Gneisenay 
and Bliicher :— 

“All the strength of Prussia rests upon this: that after the 
great War of Liberation was ended her rulers had the wisdom to 
retain the strong, sane, and simple system of universal mili 
service which had come into being under the pressure of Napoleon's 
grinding tyranny. The people of Great Britain believe that 
Germany is making but an evil use of the great weapon which, 
under the leadership of Prussia, she has forged. But we must ig 
honesty admit that the weapon is a fine one, and that it was 
forged originally for a noble purpose, And it is useless for us te 
squeal against the use to which German power is being put: the 
only protest that will be of any avail will be the victory that we 
must gain by force of arms,” 

In regard to Germany’s resources he accepts the estimate of 
the Military Correspondent of the Times that she has still 
at her disposal some four million men, untrained at the 
beginning of the war, who may be expected to be ready for 
the field in the coming spring. And he quotes the despatches 
of “ Eyewitness” in support of his view that the services of 
every able-bodied man of suitable age will be required before 
the war is over.——Colonel Cregan, who describes himself as 
an individualist and opposed to compulsion on principle, is by 
no means satisfied with the arguments or the figures brought 
forward in the January number by Colonel Maude in support 
of voluntaryism. He cordially acknowledges Lord Haldane’s 
services, while regretting his uncompromising opposition to 
Lord Roberts’s scheme of National Service, and admits that if 
a Compulsory Act were to have been passed at all, it should 
have been passed at the beginning of the war. Hence his 
conclusion is that of the Spectator—namely, that, as com- 
pulsion is for the time being impracticable and voluntary 
enlistment inadequate, we ought to adopt “a middle way” :~ 

“My proposal is practically to graft Voluntary enlistmont for 

service abroad upon obligatory National Service for defence at 
home. It may be outlined shortly as follows: (1) Bring in forth- 
with a scheme of National Service for Home Defence on the lines 
laid down by Lord Roberts, but with special provision for the 
needs of this gigantic war. (2) Let the volunteers for the New 
Armies be then recruited from the men under training.” 
——Mr. Lathbury, under the heading “Right and Wrong 
Methods of Recruiting,” expresses his belief that enlistment 
can best be promoted by instructing the man in the street in 
the issues involved. “The work has been done for educated 
England ; it has still to be done for the England which is not 
educated.” Besides homely talks in village halls, he suggests 
that elementary-school masters should utilize their opportunities 
for geographical instruction. Also he points out that mucb 
remains to be done in the way of enlightening the working 
classes about Russia, her people and Government.——In this 
connexion we may note Bishop Frodsham’s paper on “ Temper- 
ance Reform in Russia.” He finds encouragement for our 
statesmen in the fact that “a first-class nation has been found 
ready to shoulder a huge loss of revenue in order to break 
down the drink evil.” But he admits that the reform is 
temporary. “ Russia has done a fine thing. She has shown 
how a great nation can act at a great crisis with regard to s 
great national danger. Whether she will remain abolitionist 
when the crisis has passed is a matter that primarily concerns 
herself. It is inconceivable that having vindicated her freedom 
from the domination of the drink disease she will ever 
endanger that freedom again, as she undoubtedly did before 
the war nerved her for a glorious moral effort.” ——M. Eugéne 
Tavernier contributes an eloquent ¢loge of the late Comte 
de Mun. He was not merely a fine speaker and writer, and 
a devout son of the Church, but a good patriot and a great 
gentleman. As M. Clemenceau said of him, “il sera salué, 
dans la mort, sans distinction de parti, par tous les Frangais 
épris de grandeur.” M. Tavernier, it may be added, ascribes 
to the Comte de Mun a large share in the recent religious 
awakening of France, 

Mr. Lewis Einstein, lately American Minister in Costa Rica, 
discusses “‘ American Peace Dreams” in the National Review, 
for, as he puts it, if nations are in arms, pacificists too are 
at work. Arbitration as a means of satisfying such claims 
as those implicit in the Bismarckian gospel of force is, he 
admits, inconceivable. Yet he does not regard the hope of 
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ultimate disarmament as vain, with the cautious proviso that 
“without a radical change in homan nature, few more 
dangerous plans for the preservation of peace can be con- 
ceived than any cut-and-dried project of disarmament.” Nor is 
he more hopeful of Mr. Roosevelt’s scheme of a Superior Hague 
Tribunal, which seems to involve as its corollary the establish- 
ment of an international police and an international navy. 
Here the difficulties, in the writer’s view, are well-nigh insuper- 
able. So be reaches the conclusion that, while here and there 
expedients suggest themselves as partial remedies, nowhere 
ean one feel convinced that attachment to any one device 
would be all-sufficient :-— . ute 

“ i progress and peace will be found less in 

Pan nr of diplomatista, less in the cumbersome legal 
devices sanctioned by protocols and conventions, than in the 
silent evolution of the human mind.” 
——Dr. Dillon, as we note later on, now dismisses the interven- 
tion of Japan as impracticable. Mr. E. Bruce Mitford, on the 
contrary, urges it as indispensable to the maintenance of the 
numerical superiority of the Allies. Our reluctance he 
attributes in part to a vain regard for American suscepti- 
bilities :— 

“ An eminent American publicist who enjoys—what few of hia 

countrymen can claim—an intimate knowledge of the 
Japanese, has recently arraigned the American public for basing 
its Far Eastern policy ‘on fears, instead of facta.’ That is true. 
What foundation, then, has our policy, which is based on fears of 
those fears? Has the sanity which should govern our foreign 
relations taken to itself wings? A certain course, if followed, 
would go far towards ensuring our victory in this great war. Are 
wo to refrain from that course because a number of Californians 
object, for selfish reasons, to have the Japanese amongst them ? 
Must the destinies of this vast Empire be shaped by the prejudices 
of the Pacific coast #” 
But he ascribes this reluctance also to an anti-Japanese 
propaganda carried on by the correspondents of various 
London and Colonia! papers. Of the financial aspect of her 
intervention Mr. Mitford says nothing, but asserts that, so far 
as ber military resources are eoncerned, Japan is in a position 
to play an important, perhaps decisive, part in the European 
War. As to the most promising quarter for Japanese co- 
operation, Mr. Mitford favours the south, where Japan might 
take the place of Italy. In any ease, he holds that her inter- 
vention in Europe would in all human probability turn the 
balance definitely in favour of the Allies, bring the end of the 
war in sight, and effect an enormous saving of life and treasure, 
Hence he regards it as the plain duty of our Government to 
do all in their power to bring it about.———Mr. T. Comyn Platt 
pays a well-deserved tribute to the splendid work of the Army 
Service Corps, while Mr. Maurice Low in “ American Affairs” 
discusses the American Note, the attitude of the President, 
and the temper of the Americans generally. In particular, 
he expresses regret that some of the energy and space used 
to answer German arguments about the responsibility for 
the war was not employed to deal with questions of more 
practical interest to the Americans. The patriotism of German- 
Americans, he reminds us, knows no limits. “They would be 
perfectly willing te damage American industry if they could 
advance the German cause.” Their aims are further defined 
im the last sentence of the article :— 

“ What the Germans in America hope for, what they are work- 
ing for unceasingly, is to bring about a rupture between the 
United States and Great Britain in the hope of making the 
United States an ally of Germany, and if they cannot sueceed in 
that, at least to destroy the friendly relations now existing 
between England and America.” 

——The editor continues with unabated vigour his campaign 
against the “ Potsdam Party.” 

Sir W. Ryland Adkins, M.P., writes in the Contemporary on 
“The War and the National Temper.” The national and 
political unity which the war bas brought about are illustrated 
under three aspects—recruiting, the relief of distress, and 
public behaviour. In regard to the first, be states from his own 
experience that identity of feeling among Liberals and Tories, 
aristocrats and Socialists, has come, and come tu stay, in the 
great problem of national defence. He freely acknowledges 
the splendid spirit of Oxford and Cambridge. Few places bave 
suffered more in money, but nowhere else are there greater 

cheerfulness or more examples of personal sacrifice. On the 
question of voluntaryism v. conseription Sir W. Ryland Adkins, 
though a voluntaryist himself, abstains from amy provocative 
partisanship. As he puts it, “the mam who says‘ We must 
never have compulsory service under any circumstances’ is 











necdlessly irritating equally good citizens who believe in it ; the 
man who can talk nothing but compulsory service now is lucky 
if he does not hinder volunteering, for among the millions 
in our country there are bound to be some who will salve their 
consciences by saying that they are ready to go when they are 
fetched. These certainly need no encouragement.” As 
for the relief of distress, he poimta to the lavish contributions 
from every class, the encouraging fact that the people give 
where they eannot expect a quid pro quo, and the treatment of 
Belgian refugees. Thirdly, he poimts to the absence of serious 
crime throughout the country; no Assizes were held last month 
in the counties of Bucks and Huntingdon, while the cases 
awaiting trial at the Birmingham and Nottingbam Quarter 
Sessions are only a quarter of the average at this time. The 
article, which is enlivened by some admirable anecdotes of self- 
sacrifice and cheerfulness, concludes as follows :— 

“The fervour with which the so-called governing classes con- 
tended with Napoleon is not only equalled, but excelled, by their 
devotion to the present s le. gside of this is the belief 
held by artisans in overwhelming majority that the worst ‘ 
slavery’ in England is better than the best which Prussia could 
give, and that nothing but the ent everthrow of Pan- 
Germanism can give safety and liberty for social reconstruction 
in England. Interfused with these is that peculiar temper whicl: 
marked the Puritan fighters in the Civil War, and which has lain 
dormant among those sections of the nation who have been most 

ifie. Germany will find that the Ironsides have come again. 

tie which unites these three main ty of Englishmen is a 
two-fold one—the common sense of need, and the common 
loathing of what German Militarism means. Deep in the minds 
of those who, abroad or at home, are now fighting and working in 
this great war, is the hope that it may be the end of the continuous 
menace of armed peace. Like all ideals, this may be impossible of 
full and complete attainment. But woe to the statesman who 
not realise the force of this ideal, and the ultimate necessity 
satisfying it! The leaders of English life in all its sections 
not fi this while the war is ing, and it will be, 
let us the most prominent thing before the eyes of their 
~~ ee ees 

ar. 
— Mr. Harold Spender in “ Watchman, what of the 
Night?” goes very much further in the direction hinted in 
the passage we have quoted. While admitting that “ we must, 
of course, carry out the task we have taken up,” he holds that 
“we must not, even at the darkest hour of human fortunes, 
forget to send out our dove... . The ‘stricken field’ alone 
has no logic short of extermination.” As for the terms, be 
insists on the surrender of the whole of Belgium by Germany, 
and suggests that a second invasion of Belgium by the Allies 
might be obviated by restoring the conquered islands of the 
Pacific to Germany. With regard to Alsace and Lorraine, 
“nothing more can be profitably said except that if and when 
Germany should agree to their surrender, then the peace 
demands of France as a nation will be largely satisfied.’ 
Turning to the “ breaking of German militarism,” Mr. Spender, 
having ruled out extermination and dismemberment, finds the 
true solution in the reduction of armaments throughout 
Europe, beginning with Germany—assuming as an indis- 
pensable antecedent condition that fate should give us the 
necessary military ascendancy. “™ We shall have to start with 
a general European Congress, and we may even have to end 
by establishing a central Earopean authority, with power to 
assert and enforce the decisions of the Congress.” In the pro- 
longation of the war be sees the fearful danger of mutual 
anvihilation. This is a well-meaning but foolish paper. 
—The other side of the medal is shown in Dr. Dillon's 
somewhat pessimistic paper on “The Outlook,” in which 
he discusses how we should fare if peace were concluded 
to-day, when the war, “about the end of which so many people 
are speculating, ean hardly be said to have begun.” He 
dismisses the possibilities of internal disruption in Germany, 
or the defection of Hungary. Hungury, he reminds us, was 
Germany's instrument in foreing the present calamitous 
war on Europe and imposing the German yoke on Austria. 
He attaches no political signifieance to the resignation of 
Count Berchtold, and Dr. Dillon onght to know, for, as he 
impressively tells us,“ I was with him through all the crises 
that thrilled Europe during his tenure of office.” Count 
Berchtold was always reasonable, fair-minded, and con- 
ciliatory, but was overborne by the march of events. Por 
the rest, Belgium aud the invaded portion of France form am 
almost impregnable German stronghold ; Italy, whether she 
maintains or abandons her neutrality, will be guided by 
seli-interest; amd Germany sbowe uo sign of suffering from 
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attrition, whether in men, money, or food. The intervention of 
Japan in Europe, which Dr. Dillon has hitherto vigorously 
supported, he now regards as wholly outside practical politics. 
Signor Romolo Murri in “Italy, the Vatican, and the 
European War” finds in “the undisputed and insidious 
dominion of Clericalism” the true causes of the internal 
weakness in which the war surprised Italy last August. The 
“new love between the State and Church” is the out- 
standing factor, and Signor Romolo Murri contents himself 
with observing that “much will be gained if Italy and the 
Vatican can, at this fateful moment, each follow its own way 
without entangling the other, and if the first result should be 
that the Catholics cease their campaign for neutrality, which 
is to-day a crime against the nation.’———There is an interest- 
ing paper on “The Scandinavian Countries and the War,” 
by Statsraad Johan Castberg. Starting from the proposition 
that the three countries have a great common interest in pre- 
serving their neutrality, and admitting their resentment of 
the Russian treatment of Finland and their fear of Russian 
aggression, he declares that Germany’s devastation of 
Belgium has inspired all Scandinavians with horror and 
indignation :— 

“This general judgment is not due to agitation. The 
Scandinavian press, anxious to be wholly neutral, has restricted 
itself to printing reports without comment. Foreign newspapers, 
reviews, and pamphlets are only read by a small minority of the 
inhabitants of the Scandinavian countries, and they are mostly 
German, because that nation sends us more than the others. But 
grief and indignation at the wrong which has been inflicted on 
Belgium and her unhappy people has been felt by all classes of 
society; it has affected them as one of those burning world 
calamities that cry to heaven, which are heard and seen by all, 
and will never be forgotten. No defence of this evil deed has had 
any effect. The fate of Belgium has taken possession of the 
imagination of the peoples, and decided their view of the war. The 
truth is that however divided opinion and sympathy was when the 
first declarations of war came, it was felt like a strong gleam of 
light breaking through the darkness, asa raising aloft of justice 
and morality, when Great Britain took up arms with the inviol- 
ability of treaties and the right of small nations inscribed on her 
banner. This world-historic fact, which cannot be belittled or 
explained away by any talk about other underlying motives, has 
saved the faith of millions of men, that right is still after all the 
strongest might in the world.” 





This view of Scandinavian opinion, we may add, is in accord- 
ance with the vigorous protest from a Swede in Wednesday’s 
Westminster Gazette against the tone of an article on “ Sweden 
or Germany: the Traditional Influence” which had appeared 
in that journal on Monday. 


In the Fortnightly Mr. Mallock notes the many fallacious 
statements made by certain Socialists before war broke out. Mr, 
Keir Hardie tried to lead people to suppose that International 
Socialism could make war impossible, and many working men 
here were deluded into the belief that it would make no 
difference to them whether King George or the Kaiser ruled 
this land. It is astonishing how far spread was this particular 
delusion; even in remote country villages it was to be 
found. Often, no doubt, it was the product of a bigoted 
individualism. A man so firmly believed in his being free to 
do what he liked that he would not admit the possibility of 
external coercion, Have these Socialists yet been disillusioned, 
we wonder, as to the friendliness of the German democracy, and 
how stands the doctrine of “ the solidarity of Labour ” >———Mr. 
Archibald Hurd in his second article entitled “ Will the War 
End Militarism?” drags into the light two documents which 
are monuments to the folly of their authors. Does either 
Sir John Brunner or Lord Loreburn realize now how 
profound was his self-delusion, and how, because he wished 
for certain things, he pretended to himself that black was 
white? A year ago Sir John Brunner tried to use the 
machinery of his party to bring pressure to bear on the 
Government to cut down the Army and Navy. Sir John 
Brunner told Mr. Asquith that “he has not even to take 
the initiative. He has only to follow the good example set 
by Germany.” But nothing quite comes up to the following 
extract from a work published by Lord Loreburn in 1913 :— 

“Life and property at sea should be protected by safeguards 
similar to those by which they are safeguarded on land by the 
Hague Convention. . . . In short, the proposal is that unoffending 
commerce shall not be interfered with, and that war shall not be 
directed against an unoffending population. That covers every- 
thing. . . . When civilised armies meet on land, neutral persons 
and neutral property are not directly affected.” 


The only proper comment on this last sentence would be a 








photograph of Termonde or Dinant in its present condition, 
Mr. Perris in 1914 wrote the following: “Of actual warfare 
we may say, as of famine, cholera, and plague, that throughout 
the world the worst hour is passed.” What, we wonder, does he 
think now of his prophecy? All these things were written, we 
must remember, with a view of persuading the nation 
to throw away its only protection against Germany 
“ Politicus” writes of “Italia Irredenta.” ‘Trieste is a diff. 
cult problem, It is an Italian town, but its wealth depends og 
its being the port of a rich Slavonic country inland. Erect a 
Customs barrier between them, and Trieste becomes a dead 
city. Although the general policy of the Austrian Govern. 
ment is to oppress and mismanage the Slavs, in Trieste they 
are petted, because by so doing it is possible to annoy the 
Italian population. Austria is only capable of showing 
sympathy to one race if by so doing she can hurt another, 
It is the same with the Law Courts, the Slav language now 
being used instead of Italian, in spite of the Fundamental 
Law of the Empire that the administration of justice should 
be in the language of the majority. In Trieste Italians form 
seventy-four per cent. of the population. The Church acts in 
the same way as the Government, and an Italian is not sure 
that he will be buried with the rites of his Church if the 
priest is a Slav. Curiously enough, the Slav priests are 
taking to use the vernacular instead of Latin. “ At Lindaro 
a Croatian priest refused to baptize an Italian child because 
the father wished the function to be conducted in Latin.” 
——Mr. Robert Dell examines the attitude of the Vatican 
towards the war. He is convinced that the Roman Church 
desires the victory of Germany and Austria. Austria is the only 
remaining Great Power supporting the Papacy officially, while 
none of the Allies, except Belgium, acknowledges the Pope. 
The Roman Curia will no doubt wish for the victory of the 
side which will tend to strengthen the position of the Church. 
—Captain Cecil Price recounts the doings of the Boy Scouts 
during the war, and gives many instances of their usefulness, 
In peace time the Minister of Education had nothing but 
official snubs for the Chief Scout, and talked foolishly about 
militarism. Now it is announced that “the uniform is 
recognized by His Majesty’s Government as the uniform of a 
public service non-military body.” Whep the Scouts asked 
for help from the Education Department, Jealousy said: 
“*Fall behind.’ But it’s ‘Please to walk in front, Sir,’ when 
there’s trouble in the wind.” 


Mr. Spenser Wilkinson wrote a little book for the guidance 
of the soldiers now preparing themselves for war. No better 
supplement to this book could there be than “ The Diary of a 
Subaltern” now appearing in Blackwood. Especially is this 
the case with the present instalment, which describes an 
actual bit of work with surprising clearness. In the vastness 
of war we lose all count of the actual effort of the officer and 
the men just under him. By means of this Diary we realize 
how the work is done which makes the great machine move. 
——Mr. Charles Oliver portrays an old Junker, fierce in 
language, incompetent in action, intemperate in habits, but 
scrupulously honest in his dealings, largely through pride of 
caste. Here is an account of Junker religion :— 

“When the clock struck eight or eleven, as the case might ba, 
the old Junker considerately left God to himself for the rest of the 
day and transferred his devotion to the Naval League, the Kaiser, 


the old Kaiser, Bismarck, Zeppelin, Krupp, the German Army, the 
German soldier, or any other of the patriotic ideals that Junkerdom 


approved.” 

—aAn article on “Civilian Control in War” reviews an 
astonishing number of follies that have been committed by 
Governments in time of war. Democracies have no doubt 
been the worst offenders, though we did some strange things 
in the eighteenth century in this way. There is an account 
of the manner in which a campaign in India was conducted 
that makes us wonder how success was possible, In 1768 
Colonel Joseph Smith had two Field-Deputies, “after the 
Dutch manner,” appointed to accompany him in the field, 
and to add to the confusion one of them was Commissary- 
General. “ Relations between him and Smith must have been 
a little complicated, for (1) as member of Council he was 
Smith’s superior, (2) as Field-Deputy he was his colleague, 
(3) as Commissary-General he was Smith’s subordinate” 
Wellington was not free from such troubles, and in Portugal 
was worried by de Souza, of whom he wrote that he “isa 
mountebank with whom, notwithstanding every attempt, I 
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it i ible to eonverse reasonably. I have therefore 
= pein to frighten bim, which is not very diffieult.” 
___-The ebronicles of “The First Hundred Thousand” are 
continued by “ The Junior Sub,” with his pleasant eombina- 
tion of shrewdness, good humour, and high spirits. A very 
important state of the training has now been reached, and eon- 
sists of lectures given by officers home from the front. These 
every one feels are the real thing, and make considerable holes 
in the rules laid down by text-books.——Mr. Weigall surveys 
the beginning of the New Egypt, and points out the gains 
accruing to that country by the sweeping away of so much of 
the lumber of the Capitulations. He also gives a high 
eharacter to the new Sultan——A new naval story begins 
its first chapter in this number, “The Law of the Medes,” 


by “ Bartimeus.” 
We reserve our notice of the United Service Magazine till 


pext week. 











FICTION. 





BILLIE’S MOTHER.* 

Tue tendency of a good many modern novelists is to subject 
a realistic plot to arbitrary, artificial, or melodramatic treat- 
ment. Mrs. Skrine has adopted the reverse method. Her plot 
is frankly sensational, and many of the incidents melodramatic, 
but their treatment is restrained, and the melodrama is inter- 
mittent, not continuous, and alternates with passages in which 
the tone is subdued and the atmosphere normal. Still, for 
reasons to be given later on, we cannot pronounce the experi- 
ment to be wholly successful. 

Turning to the plot, we are introduced at the outset to a 
retired officer, Colonel Oscar, who has recently lost his second 
wife, a lady of rank and fortune, and the mother of an only 
girl just grown up. By his first wife be had an undesirable 
son, who was shipped cff to Australia when little more than a 
boy with an equally disreputable cousin. Colonel Oscar now 
decides to go out to Australia with his daughter Melusina 
to sce bis son, and Melusina takes with her as maid 
end companion Ruth Ableson, a country girl from the 
neighbouring village. Shortly after his arrival in Australia, 
but before any answer to repeated letters has been 
received from his son, Colonel Oscar is killed and his 
daughter terribly injured in a motor accident, and Ruth 
is left in sole charge of a helpless invalid. Meanwhile 
William Oscar, the son, has died miserably somewhere in the 
back-blocks, and his chum Tarrant, a thief and murderer, 
having already opened his letters and appropriated the cheques 
enclosed, on learning of Colonel Oscar’s death, resolves to 
impersonate the dead man, and in due course presents himself 
to Melusina and her companion. As Melusina had not seen 
her half-brother since her early childhood, she never suspected 
the fraud, and the impostor, who is a well-mannered and 
plausible scoundrel, finds himself on velvet and liberally pro- 
vided for under Colonel Oscar’a will. His next step is to 
marry Ruth, and on Melusina’s death he is about to return to 
England when he is arrested for the murder of his mistress 
and sentenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment. Ruth goes 
home—her son is already heir to Melusina’s fortune—with 
the one aim of saving her children from contact with their 
father, even though it involves her disowning her mother- 
hood. To that end she entrusts them under an assumed name 
to the charge of a trustworthy woman, and herself adopts an 
alias. Five years pass, and her husband, escaping from prison 
during a fire, makes his way to England. But his motive is 
neither blackmail nor the desire to claim his children: it is, 
80 we are assured, genuine love for his wife. Fortunately for 
Ruth, he had been recognized after his escape by a Scots 
nurse in Australia, who promptly wrote to Ruth’s solicitor, 
with the result that the absconding convict was arrested, only 
to be discharged because of Ruth’s refusal to speak the 
truth against him. We are then asked to believe that her 
compassion overcame her judgment, and that she was so 
impressed by his attachment as to be ready to east in ber lot 
with his, and was only rescued from this act of self-sacrifice 

by his timely rearrest. Even then she promises to join him 
at the conclusion of his sentence. 

: Melodrama, to be really effective, must be reinforced by a 
circumstantial handling of details, and here the story fails. 
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There is nothing characteristic im the Australian scenes, which, 
so far as local colour is concerned, might just as well bave 
been laid in England. Nor is it possible to acquit Mrs. Skrine 
of a certain arbitrariness in “ eliminating ” the Colonel and bis 
daughter. Aguin, though we can understand the disappear- 
ance of William Osear, no explanation is given of the entire 
severance of his friend and impersonator from his home 
surroumlings. Apart from this artificiality of contrivance, 
there is the improbability, not to use a barsher term, that a 
man shortly after committing a brutal murder, as the climax 
of a disreputable and eriminal career, should suddenly develop 
domestie qualities, and for the remainder of hie life be 
animated by a persistent and even unselfish devotion to one 
woman. Nemo repente fuit sanctissimus. And this incon- 
sistency of ebaracterization in the busband is equalled and 
surpassed by the extraordinary breakdown of his wife's 
inflexible resolve. There are some admirable and moving 
passages in the book, but Mrs. Skrine entirely fails to enlist 
our sywpathy for the repentant villain, or to command our 
approval of the volte-face of his wife. 





A People’s Man. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.)—Tho central idea of A People’s Man is that 
which inspired Mr. Galsworthy’s last play—the conflict 
between intellect and passion, between the study of ecouomies 
and the politics of the street corner, between the party leader 
and the mob. The figure of Maraton, the mdependent 
Socialist, who is only too able to understund opposing intereste, 
doubtful, enthusiastic, duped by foreign spies, and finally 
driven to break the national strike of his own creation, is 
cleverly drawn, and will bring its author praise for a more 
serious piece of work than he has as yet achieved. But the 
book, as a whole, is not free from grave faults; the two 
women are unconvincing and unattractive, and we are con- 
scious, from beginning to end, of a sense of breathless baste 
and lack of consideration; we seem to be reading an endless 
series of newspaper headlines : “ Prime Minister's Reception,” 
“Strike Riots,” “Scene in the House.” And from a writer 
so widely experienced as Mr. Oppenheim we do not expect 
split infinitives, or the elaborately mixed metaphor of 
the first page: “ This messenger, charged with great tidings, 
proclaimed himself, by hia visible appearance, one of the 
submerged clinging to his last spar, fighting still with hands 
which beat the air.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
[Notice in this column dees not necessarily preclude subsequent reviev. } 





Is logic concerned with the general forms of all valid 
reasoning? Does logic, that is to say, enunciate truths which 
are independent of the human mind, and which would remain 
true in whatever way the homan mind actually reasoned ? 
Most of us would think so. But Mr. Henry Sturt in The 
Principles of Understanding (Cambridge University Press, 
5s. net) seems to hold a different view. Heargues that “ logic 
should be the theoretical account of the actual processes of 
human understanding,” and, again, that “logic is the study 
of intellectual processes which actually occur.” He appears 
to mean by “logic,” in fact, what many of us mean by 
“psychology.” It is with the latter subject rather than the 
former that his book may best be described as dealing; and it 
is accordingly to the student of mental processes rather than 
to the logician that it is likely to make its appeal We may 
mention along with this a volume dealing with the theory of 
knowledge upon more metaphysical lines. This is Know 
Thyself, by Professor Bernardino Varisco, translated by 
Dr. Salvadori (George Allen and Unwin, 10s. 6d. net), The 
doctrine put forth, which cannot be discussed here, is summed 
up by the author in St. Thomaa’s words: “ Intelligendo se, 
intellegit omnia alia.” 


Economie Cycles: their Law and Cause, by Henry Ludwell 
Moore (Macmillan and Co., 8s. 6d. net), discusses, as its title 
suggests, those large rbythmic economic changes which have 
long puzzled economirts. The author, who holds the Chair of 
Politieal Economy in Columbia University, offers as a solution 
the theory that these eyeles depend in the first instance upon 








* Dillic’s Mother, ByMys, J, H, Shrine, Lendow: Edward Arnold, [6s.} - 


the yield of crops, and ultimately upon the amount of rainfall. 
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In his own words : “The fundamental, persistent cause of the 
cycles in the yield of the crops is the cyclical movement in the 
weather conditions represented by the rhythmically changing 
amount of rainfall; the cyclical movement in the yield of the 
crops is the fundamental, persistent cause of Economic 
Cycles.” In support of this controversial view Professor 
Moore brings forward numbers of statistical and other argu- 
ments, to which we must refer those of our readers who desire 
to consider the mutter more closely. 





Mr. Will Dyson’s work as a cartoonist first became popular 
in the Socialist paper, the Daily Herald, now published 
weekly as the Herald. He has lately been sharpening 
his pencil into a sword, and instead of Cosmopolitan 
Capitalism he has chosen for his victim Prussian 
Militarism. The result is now before us in the shape of 
a@ volume containing a score of Kultur Cartoons, with 
a Preface by Mr. H. G. Wells (Stanley Paul and Co., 2s. net). 
We need not comment upon the obviously brilliant qualities of 
Mr. Dyson’s draughtsmanship. It may, however, be worth 
while to point out that both his aesthetic ideals and his 
technique are purely derivative, and that they are derived, 
by a curious stroke of irony, from the very Kultur that 
they criticize so fiercely. Every one of these cartoons seems 
to have leapt straight from the pages of Simplicissimus. 


A number of obscure passages from the works of 
Shakespeare are discussed by Mr. Charles D. Stewart in Some 
Textual Difficulties in Shakespeare (Humphrey Milford, for the 
Yale University Press, 6s. net). Those who have studied the 
monumental “ Variorum” edition of Shakespeare will be 
aware of what an enormous amount of human energy has 
already been devoted to these problems, and to what little 
effect. Mr. Stewart, however, in spite of a disturbing tendency 
to American colloquialisms in his style, displays plenty of 
shrewd common-sense and often throws light upon obscurities. 
The worst danger that he runs is a tendency to fall into those 
besetting sina of the textual critic—too much ingenuity in 
explanation and too much facility in emendation. 





As Lord Northbrook observes in his preface to Agriculture : 
Theoretical and Practical (Crosby Lockwood and Son, 6s. net), 
there is still room for a trustworthy text-book on mixed farm- 
ing. The authors of this work are well-known experts on the 
subject. Professor John Wrightson was for long President 
of the Agricultural College at Downton, and Mr. J. C. 
Newsham is Principal of the Monmouthshire Agricultural 
Institution. Their aim is “to present a concise view of the 
practice of agriculture, both from an extensive and an in- 
tensive point of view.”——Another practical work is The 
Principles and Practice of Judging Live Stock, by Oarl Warren 
Gay (Macmillan and OCo., 6s. 6d. net). The author is Professor 
of Animal Industry in the University of Pennsylvania, 


The “Oambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges” is now 
almost completed by the appearance of an excellent edition of 
Leviticus (Cambridge University Press, 3s. net), begun by the 
late Rev. A. T. Chapman and completed by Dr. A. W. Streane, 
The introduction, notes, and appendices give the results of the 
latest criticism in a form well adapted for junior students. 


The North-Eastern Railway has the reputation of being 
one of the most efficiently managed of our great trunk 
lines. It has, moreover, a long tradition bebind it, since the 
Stockton and Darlington line was one of the elements out of 
which it rose. We are glad, therefore, to mention the 
impressive and elaborate volume upon The North-Eastern 
Railway: its Rise and Development, by Mr. William Weaver 
Tomlinson (Longmans and Oo., 21s. net), in which the history 
of the line is traced from its earliest origins down to the 
present time. 





The problems of the nature and causation of sex are 
among the most doubtful which confront biologists. Dr. L. 
Doncaster in his new volume on The Determination of Sex 
(Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d. net) does not profess to 
offer any dogmatic solution of the difficulty, but rather gives 
a critical accouvt of the present state of our knowledge. The 
book will be read with interest by students of biology and 
genetics, and is not of too technical a character for the 
general reader whose tastes lie in those directions, 








The history of China is not easily accessible except u on 
a very elaborate scale. Dr. Herbert H. Gowen’s Outline 
History of China in two volumes (T. Werner Laurie, 10s, net) 
should therefore prove useful. The first volume takes thes 
from the prehistorical rulers of China down to the Mancha 
conquest in 1644, while the second carries it down to the 
recognition of the Republic in 1913, 





New Eprrions.—We are glad to notice a second edition of 
Mr. Alfred E. Zimmern’s The Greek Commonwealth (Clarendon 
Press, 8s. 6d. net)——-A new edition has appeared of Staunton's 
Chess-Player’s Handbook (G. Bell and Sons, 6s. net). Thi 
standard work has been revised and brought up to date by 
Mr. E. H. Bermingham, and the chief variations from 
Staunton’s other work, Chess Prawis, have been incorporated 
in it. 





Booxs o¥ REFERENCE.—We have received a copy of that 
most useful work, Walford’s County Families (Spottiswoode 
and Co., £2 10s.), which has now arrived at its fifty-fifth year 
of publication———There has also reached us a new edition 
(the twenty-first) of The Guide to South and East Africa 
(Sampson Low and Co., 1s. net). 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


a 





Altsheler (J. A.), The Guns of Europe, Cr 8¥0.....1...s0sseeerssseees (Appleton) 64 
Berlioz (H.), Gluck and his Operas, Cr 8V0..........csssesseseeee (W. Reeves) net 49 
Bodkia (H. M.), P; nm Blood Rubies, cr 8vo (Nash) 60 
Boreham (F, W.), The Golden Milestone and other Bric-a-Brac, cr Svo 


H. Kell }net 38 
Charnwood (Lady), The Full Price, cr 870 ..........cssseseee-ss (Smith & rs der) 68 
Clark (H.), The Disp y Treat t of Pul i 


Drane (T. A.), The History of St. Catherine of Siena and her Com- 
panions, 8VO ..........+.. sequeneeusvcnsegecozagoresess (Longmans) 154 
Footfalls of Indian History, by the Sister Nivedita, cr 8vo (F. W. Golby) net 7% 
Gosse (A. B.-), Magio of the Pyramids and the Mystery of the Sphinx, 
cr 8vo.... saamnenieabn (Th lhical Pub. Soc.) net 26 
Gribble (F.), The Royal House of Portugal, 8V0 ...........:ceesesesee (Nash) net 150 
Havell (E. B.), The Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture of a roy 8vo 



































. Murray) net 300 
Howe (P. P.), Bernard Shaw: a Critical Study, 8vo ......... M. Secker) net 78 
Humphrey (A. W.), International Socialism and the War (P. S. King) net 36 
Ingle (H.), Manual of Oils, Resins, and Paints for Students and Practical 
on, Vol. [., OF BVO .......cseee-eeee {(C, Griffin) net 2 
Jacob (V.), Songs of Angus, cr 8vo (J. Murray) net 26 
Jordan (K.), The Creeping Tides, or 8vo (S. Paul) 6@ 
Kendall (G.), The Greyfriars Book of English Verse, or 8vo (Longmans) net 20 
Killing by Sport: Essays by Various Writers, cr 8V0 ..,.....cs0-++0+: Bell) net 26 
Knight (PF. ), The Heart of Mendip, cr BV0  ..........ccsceceeseeeeeees it) net 8s 
Lal (Sir A. C.), Studies in Literature and History, Svo ...(J. Murray) net 106 
‘ackiniay (J. M.), Ancient Church Dedications in Scotland:  Non- 
Scrip ID ccsccocees ug! net 128 
Mackintosh (B.), Albrecht Ritsch] and his School ...(Chapman & Hall) net 74 
Maclean (N.), The Great Discovery, Cr 8V0 ........c.c0se0ss00+s Lehose) net 26 
Maddocks Q ), The Pure Food Cuvok Book, cr 8vo ...(Allen & Unwin) net 38 
Moore (F. Ay The Lady of the Reef, cr 80 .......cccesseeeeseeeees Hut 6a 
Nash (J. T. C.), Evolution and Disease, 80 .........00-secseeseeee (Simpkin) 38 
Newte (H. W. C.), A Pillar of Salt, cr 8vo (Chatto & Med 69 
Parsons (A. C.), A Hausa Phrase Book, cr 8V0.........00000-+ (H. Milford) 78 
Paterson (T. W.), Auld Saws in New Scots Sangs, cr 8vo (A.Gardner) net 26 
Phelan (M. J.), The Straight Path ; or, Marks of the True Church, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 2 
Rainy (Adam Rolland), Life, by his Wife, 8v0.............0.+ (MacLehose) net 6@ 
Ramsay (Sir W. M.), The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the 
worthiness of the New Test t, 8vo. (Hodder & Sto aon 128 
Rhoudes (J.), Words by the Wayside, cr 8vo............ (Chapman & Hall) 36 
Riggs (A. 8.), Vistas in Sicily, cr 8vo (Richards) net 38 
Schauffler (BR. H.), Romantic America, 4t0 .........seseseceseses-: (Richards) net 168 





ca, 
Scott (A. S. H.) and Knight (H. T.), Lessons from the = Testament, 





Part IL, cr BVO ..........-+000+00:+ (H. Milford) net 
Sidgwick (Mrs, A.), In Other Days, cr 8vo thuen) 
Symons (F. A.), Ciceley in Ceylon, cr 8vo evetsocoeennnnesvoneoneennarasses (Lynwood) 


Trent (P.), Nesbit’s Compact, cr 8vo 
Van Vorst (M.), Big Tremaine, cr 8vo 
Wales (H.), The Thirty Days, cr 8vo ’ 
Watson (F.), The Voice of the Turtle, cr 8¥0 _.......cccscceserrsereeeee o ethuen) 
Wetenhall (L), Practical Laundry Work for Home and School, 8vo 

(L. Pitman) net 
Whitelaw (D.), The Mystery of Enid Belairs, cr 8vo(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Wilkinson (F. M.), Stephen Rochford, cr 80 ..........csees.00.eee000+( LYRWOOd) 
William (Prince) of Sweden, In the Lands of the Nash) net 
Williams (E. i), Increasing Your Mental Efficiency (Allen & Unwin) net 
Wilson (W. J.), Student's Text-Book of Hygiene, 8vo...... (Heinemann) net 86 
Young (F. B.), The Dark Tower, cr 8vo 


LIBERTY-SILK 

FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


FOR THE TEETH. 
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Whitens the Teeth. 

Prevents oy 4 

Sweetens the Breath. 2/9. 

Sold by Stores, Chemists, and RBOWLAND'S, 67 Harrom 
Garpgx, Lonpox. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 
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HOW TO SAVE 


INCOME TAX 


and 


SUPER TAX 


and to provide 


DEATH DUTIES. 


A super leafiet sent post free cn application to the 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


- | QREEN and ABBOTT. 





Fet: ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALTERATIONS AND 
3500 REDECORATION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 

HOUSES. INSPECTION OF EXCLUSIVE 
Cerrard | »paprics, WALL PAPERS, ETC, INVITED. 





473 QXFORD STREET, W. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 
USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Dhustrated Price Lists ef the best Flower and Vegetable Seeds post free from 











SUTTON & SONS, READING 

TOTAL FUNDS - 
ROYAL OTAL FUNDS £19,618, 135. 

FIRE, Loss ~ OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. oPMAR, {22s"f_Jaey Secs LivEaroon. 


yas CHURCH OF ENGLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
MELBOURNE (AUSTRALIA). 


Applications for the position of HEAD-MASTER are 4-4 and will oo 
received up to the twenty-eighth of Febraary, 1915, 7 Se 
who will upon a ——— sup tly co of the Prospectus, = a Rales “aud 

ulations of the School and of the form of application to —— 
also be oxen a form of agreement containing the terms copetetment 
which are to the effect (inter alia) that the Head-Muster mm * a phen ty 
the Church of England or some ay in apa 7 therewith, and a 
Graduate of a University of the United Kingdom or of Australasia ; 
sal will be £1,000 per annum, with residence and board for himself and 
— iy, or (at the Council's option) £1, tient wil be annem, with residence, but 
without board ; and that the appointmen’ be for five years si ss famdiu bene 
gesserit, and terminable thereafter on six months’ notice, 

A ts are required to supply original Certificates as to their qualifica- 
bay (given for the yespene of this —*, ication only), a Medical ficate as 

to Sinate, 0 pooent photagugh, and a statement as to the number and ages of 


-y Shoal wes ae funded in 198 and tw has about 500 hse 5 It holds a Ys 

mo: ucation: osition in Aus and correspouds oe wee with 

great English Public Schools, Rev. W. TEMPLE, 
St. James's Rectory, Piccadilly, W. 


ENTLEMAN, FARMING THREE HUNDRED 
ACRES, SOUTHERN COUNTY, WOULD UNDERTAKE 
MANAGEMENT OF LANDED PROPERTY. 


Farms, Woods, Garden, Stock, Accounts, 
Highest references, 


me mg | ” Box No. 717, The Spectater, 1 Wellington Sirect, Strand, 
London, W 











- LECTURES, &e. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER, 


age trained es Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
TaEGs DEMAND FOB QUALIFIED NURSES, 


HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TEAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Education, by =e Oxford Md ~ by the 


bridge University Settete 6 
: Miss C THERINE 1, DODD? DODD — 


for the Oxfard ‘Teachers’ Diploma ; the Cambridge 
; the Oxford Geography 
ertificate for Junior Form 








Ladies over 20 years 
VERY 








Fees for the hres Terms from G8 guineas ~~ of from 
yy 188, are Students with a degree on . fund, 
Stndeats may borrow gem not exceeding £38, tobe repaid wi three years, 


pectus from The Principal. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED.....£8&5,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID . .£100,000,000. 


TO LET, &c. 


NXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE, FUR- 
NISHED.—4 Reception, 5 bedrooms, <ressing and bath-rooms (h. and c.). 
ladoor sapitation. Acre well-& well-stocked ~Ae ° Fice orchard and 
meadow. Station about bour from guineas, with a owner going 
abroad.—Box No. 723, ‘lhe Specteier, 1 Wellington Street, Loudon, W. c. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ECRETARY FOR PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT OF 
8.P.C.K.—The Socic rr for Promoting Christian Knowledge requires an 
ITORIAL SECRETARY (not necessarily a Saeed ef theological 
attainments and literary experience and acquainted with modern languages. 
under 45 years. The Secretary 
other appointment without the  —_ a of 

tanding Committee.—Forms of application, with particulars of 
@uties attached to the office, can be obtained from and must be RET URNED 
BEFORE MARCH Isr to the SECRETARY, S.P.C.K., Northumberland 


Avenne, London, W.C 
KX EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOB GIRLS, HANDSWORTH. 


HEAD-MISTRESS-SHIP the Grammar School for Girls at 
a — be vacant at the cco - the Summer term by the resignation 
of the presen M. J. Nimmo, B.A,, the Governors 
— inte from candidates an be this appointment. 

In addition to o fixed salary ef £200 a year the Head-Mistress will derive 
from the Foundation So, emoluments by Capitation Fees, which, 
tagetber withthe tved miary, at the present time produces an income of 

5 per annum, and this sum =: not be exceeded. 

The new Head-Mistress will be expected to enter upon her duties in 
ember, _ 
requested to refrain from 


making 
of the Governors “aad to transmit one copy of tiie 
Testimonials, ON OR ng ae: bay 4 20ru MARCH NEXT, to the Secretary, 
Mr. H. E. — = School, Birmingham, from — forms of 
application soot gf fed, and to ae any correspondence relative to the 


» --- 
sham, 30th January, 1915 1915. 


ATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, 8.W. 
The Governing Bod eee ee ae sr aition of HEAD of the 
HYGIENE DEPARTMENT. “"Beaching © ~— essential. £300, 
rising by 2:0 per annum to £350, A to be made not later than 
Pebruary 20th.—Foer statement of duties apply SECRETARY. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, ENGLEVIBLD GREEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
ANT LECTURER 


The Governors will shortly a LADY as 
in the CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT, who will be expected te come into 


oo in October. 
Pp — +e with should be sent b 
Pebruary 2th Tha PLRCAPAL, imam hom all whom al) Datenate may be obtaine 


Ree eee wet eee eee 








_——— 








annum. A 
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A CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS.— ed the Board of Education as a 
ning Co! for T cipal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 


lege 
a aontial e oy Ltrs me year’ profeet oad ae 7a ~~ dary 
resi College pro’ a 8 eezio ming for secon 

The Course ineludes for th: bridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice) and ior the Teachers’ Di Diplosse loma of the London 
University. mple opportunity is given for ctice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other su in schools in Cambridge. Students 
are admitted in Jan and in Fees 75 guineas and 65 peas S ounene. — 
Particulars as to qualifications for ‘admission, oa » and ae 
fund may be ob on application to The PRINCIPAL, Training College, 
Wollaston Roed, Cambridge. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONALINSTITUTE(In rated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Traini ‘ollege for 

indergarten Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Bon. Sir Wi Mises Mather; Treasure r, Mr, 

C. G. Montefiore ; Sec,, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—l'or _vocuastnanesns interme, 
tion concerning Seholarships apply to the Punciyal, iiss B LAWRENCE, 














PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH. -—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 
ils 5 , to prepare for Univ: raitien, i , 
(apectal entry), £e. Large modern house, within, 200 yards of Sea. Each la 
bas ee Uedroom. —apply. Stirling House, Maner Road, Bournemou 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES. 


Gyavscs EDUCATION CORPORATION, 
3% DENISON HOUSE, , WESTMINSTER LONDOR. 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONS, pT. 


Head-Mistresa, Miss A. A, Gramern Guar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 
Head-Mistresa, Mies M. V. Hixt, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £600 a year 
A limited meg dy - Resident Students for Domestic Science is taken, 
7 at will cations for admission for short 
schools. 


ietoria 3529.) 





The Council will consider __ a 
periods of girls unable to return to Con 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistrees, Mies C. I. Dorr, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Mies J, 8. I. McCans 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N, DEVON. 


For Prosyectus —_* to the Head Mistresses | ¥ Miss me SCOR, SkUy, MA. 


Good modern education ; ¢ life. New buildings; unds of 
Halihy situation; igh position SAFE DISTANCE INLAND. 


ews 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, 8T. HEL LIERS, JERSEY. 
—Good Substitute or Continents School ; special facilities for learning 
ch, as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate; 

ate ats, in own grounds; sea 


d liberal diet; heal hoeality 
ar a any Mie BOREL: ea 


lu 
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S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
S.. DALE, MATLOCK 
the Daughters of C of Clergy and Laity. ) 
Head-Mistress: Miss mang ET Classical Tripos, Camb., 
ir for Public Examina- 
x, Thowongh Binentien om Rotana Ue, Popes, for Fettlo Be 





Groun = Sanatorium, Gymnasium, Swimming bathe &c. Valuable 
the Use bh. Scholarships for daughters of Clergy ; Scholarships to 
Talverstie, 
r Prospectus and terms Ry, HEAD-MISTRESS, St. nin De Darley 
pay or the Secretary, Rev. C. N WILLIS, The Rectory 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Be, Babli for Girls, Princi; 
iss Ly ad Classical Tripos, Camb., yay Dae blin, fy h Edu 





on modern lines. attention given to Lan, ie Pain 
Pupils p: for ——= Examinations and forthe the Vaivers! ies if req 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 





UEENWOOD, BASTBEOURN E— 


: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girten 
College).— zate Modern E built fora 
Large P! = and Rink. Lacrosse, , Hockey, Tennis, t, Swimming, 


&. Spring Thursday, January 14th 
poesaares & HIGH SOHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
GLEY Foad BIRMINGHAM 
Head. Mistreas ~ i Mise G. 1 TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. 
Pe DOMESTIC SCIENCE, DE EDEPAMIMENT. 


ARDIN 
Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, 4. A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham, 








OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.3., M.P. 
A, ALEXANDER, F.E.G.S., and Mrs, ALEXANDER, ‘The Staff a 


Medical Lecturers and enced Teachers in branch 
ene, oeee a end experi Mistress from the Ro: PX 
ted Women are trained as Scien: Teachers of 


References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone 
Hon. and Rev. E, ees he vos om te SoS 
a 


SYSTEM. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING LLE 
Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD, GR 
of Gymnastics in 


g extends — 2 years, and ———— oe Edtcstmal 


Gymnastics on the Swedish rg ey 
logy and ppb Dancing, Hockey, eon Oa ‘ennis, “he 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL fo; 
pag oy of the 2, ALY Children ack § four Lamang 
caoly to to the Prinsipan 


= hest Medical athe —For 
RIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES, 
OVER COLLEGE.—Open § Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
xhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
mt apply te ihe to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. pz W. LUSHINGTOR, 
M.A., or te the 


OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 1% to 184, 
Special et 1915-1916, No Nomination xticulas 


——— 





b bg *- BEDFORD 














HURCH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 


E facility fi preparation for the Universities if 
desired. cllity for Gniahing pupils and preparation for t CIPALS. 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 





— Thoro yy ~y an 7 t attention to health. 
Elder m, ze Art, usic, rature, or 
Domestic - for oor over Tennis courts and field for Hockey 


~My the Misses DODD. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.— ful Home Home Sebeol, 


th thorough cies for Gentlemen's enone. 
dren with abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached ho oes ey 


= hen Prospectus, apply Principals, Mis Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 

P RINCESS HELENA (A COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 

Bowring and Day ses for the, Daughters of ot Gentlemen. , Special atten. 

~~“  Oificers’ daughters, 


Large grounds. Fees, GS guiness to 75 guineas © year 
66 guineas a year. 
on AL L. 


Ty U DOR 
Principal, miss $ NIGHTINGALE, mA, London. 
unded 1850, ' 











THOROUGH eau all GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 


t Only 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART, 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


. MARGARET'S, POLMONT. 
Head-Mistress—Miss WORSFOLD. 
The School, which has been re-furnished and re-equippe 
healthy position on the main line between Edinburgh and 
a for girls 7 to 18 years on Public School lines. Ful qualified resident 
taff. Visiting Masters and Mistresses from Edinburgh. Prep. for Music and 
pl exams, Annual capers 5 by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
= ds; playing fields for —o— sey I 
‘ees from £66 to £75 a year. Prospectus 





Large, extensive —_ and 
Lacrosse, Five Courts. 
application. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful ate, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroug’ 
education. Special attention to development of character. ~Prinetpel 
A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certifica 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

12 acres, Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming, Principals: The Misses SALES. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
Beautifully situated in ite own grounds in the country, away from the 
yoccent dangers of the South and East ~ yw h modern education, 
Yider Girls can specialize in Languages, M ll games, riding, &, 
Very healthy life RESIDENT PUPILS ONT: 
Prospectus and further particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


| | IGHFIELD, OXHEY LAN E, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALL 
ene Sap apd School ioe “Girls. —_— 
= EASTER B HOLIDAYS, 3. March 31 Slst 47 April 28th. > 


5° eeeves SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women, Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit» 
and Flowers, Full theoretical ction. Botany by B.Sc. 1914" B.H.S., 
Exam. two ham students bracketed Gold Medallists, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


S* FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 














inal 














4-Mistrese—Miss L, SILCOX |= 
Spring Term began Fridsy, January 22nd, 1916, and ends Tuesday, April 6th, 








with co; Ss Gs papers on application to J. nuns @ 
Molton 
— L — T BD 8 O HOO, 
fi TEN SCHOLARSHIPS annum) 
4 HOUSE EXHIBITIONS 5 begins on March ow ee = 
Particulars fom Ba F. STEPHENSON, Felsted, Essex. 
AKHAM SCH ae A or 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40—£20 will be held og 
h 16th and 17th.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
School House, Oakham. 


ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN— 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATI MARCH 17th and 
i8th, 1915.—There will be offered (1) not more than A y Bcheleeahing 
between £20 and £50 a year; (2) two of £50 a year for sons of Officers 

two of Natural Science. 








or disabled in the war 10 0 year | for 
particulars from the SE 
T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY 


Fine healthy situation. 
wenty acres of pla: 
Preparation for ties, 
For prospectus write to Rev. W. F. * BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 
© 28S 8 ae 
the Management 
on ead-Master: ARTHUR RO BOWNIEEE Da” B.A. 
Four Senta aND Corus or THE Saute & MAY BE OBTAINED TROL 
tos HEAD-MASTER, Boorsau OoL, Yor«. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


aniihy ctgtel ame Ge Moon, cm wil fogin Thursday, 2nd Ape 


19 ead-Master—C. 4 ar ATKINSON.” 
OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Trclve Open | Scholarships, 
Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, will be suerte Y 
Examination, ng, Marck 2nd, Is Boys examined at 
London.—Apply, leetwood. 


B2ousckove SCHOOL, WORURSTERSHIRE 
Gate 2 


ground, overlooking City, 

















f Trustees: Viscount Co! 
cod-Master, R. G. Routh, “> ae 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 
ASTBOURNE COLLEGE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special jung oe 
Engineering Classen. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. 
Corps. New buildings, racquetsand fives-courts, swimming-bath, &. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in March. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognised by the 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, foes 
above ome Tecing Dartmoor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIO BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Bdge; under the Management of the Committees of 
the David Lewis Colony. _ i i 
boys subject to Epile 3 30s. wee urther 
obtained 4 Dr. ALAN | McDOUGALL. th Ay olon my, Alder! ao" 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURN ALISTIO and “SEORETARIAL TRAINING 
BR LADIES.—Rapid systematic i 

— Excellent Pintreductions given.— elep 
ANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Gensel BEB, S58. 1,000 wate. Carbon Co; 4d, 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplica' 
testimonials. 


Accuracy and prompt roturn guaran est 
NORA DICKINSON, 257 Wenetend Park Hoot, Tifecd, Eeeer. 


SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES. 
dg AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 


) many aye nagemed 4 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 
a ‘Committee f Keegdation, by the Teachers’ Guild, 


























of enal Teachers te 
en be fees have therefore beea 
on 


B. 
eae aaa ue rs 
ll a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 8 p.n. 
should be 


oe 
When possible special appointments 
‘Bisa CE M, FOUNTAIN, 
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NLAND SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
l Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
$6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastie Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 


y MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GALBITAS, THRING, and CO. 

Ey ty By 

: jceations from qua ies who are ng for posts as 

sprite PULLS or MATEONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


lies. 
Pemrospectuses ui be 





As st43 T 


forwarded gratis on application. 
CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 
































SPECIAL BARGAINS 


tn Wines and Spirits purchased at Public Auction in London 
and Country, aleo Clee + ga Growers in the Wine 


This List holds qood for 7 days only, and all Lots are 
offered subject to being unsold. Any Lot not appreved 
will be exchanged. 


poow 

inion 

SOLD BY 9pinié 

Credit oF 
Price Cash Price 

perdoz, per doz. 





Re 0. G. HANSEN IN BANKRUPTCY. 
ORDER OF THE TRUSTEE. 
Lot 1.—6 doz bots. 


CHAT. BEAUMONT BERTRAND 

















—————_ . 
i re ble 
CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) relia 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational “1: te / 
S & Sones for boys and on by as a of Soft pleasant Old Bottled Claret. 36; 24 6 
ai i its i i eferred, ran; 
we eee ©° | FROM THE SALE OF WINES OF COLONEL 
UTORS Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., MALCOLM OF POLTALLOCH, ARGYLLSHIRE, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the Lot 2.—7 bo 
- : doz. ts. 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsew . E OLD GOLDEN SHERRY 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD EET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 City. KBURN & CAMPBELL, 1873 
—— = Ata! ll of coc 4 
cHOO 1, 8 A aD Ys TUTORS Beautiful Old Bottled Sherry, old-fashioned style and 7 6 
POR GIRLS AN BOYS. difficult to ind nowadays, 84)- ; 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 

hmowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TU1ORS in this country, will be 
to aid pareuvts in their selection Wy sending (free of charge) pro- Lot 3.—4 doz. bots. and 2 doz. half-bote. 
tuses ond full particulars of RELIABLE and highly recommended OLD CHABLI cnrreD SY BOUCHARD 

: i ts. PERE is. 

ENTS whens aoe a to oe Seay peg By FS | Soft, Old White B nay, Ship by this well-known 94/ 6 

i ticulars of establishments where special tuition is given oR) 5 ; > _ 1 f 
iN BUAGES, including those of Continental Schools established temporarily Firm, cer re uquet — dota. ~ per 0 36, 
in England. SOLD B ORDER OF E LIQUIDATORS, 

;DUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet sent con- 
anebu ‘The age of Pupil, i a = sponge — of foer shold be Lot 4.—5 cases cach 12 bots. 
. "Phone, write, or call, J, . P » Educa gen’ < 
fin Street, London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, VERY | OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY P 
ane 't, flavoury tognac, wi easant aroma ; ‘er Case, 
HE LESSER PUBLIC SCH OOLS.—There was reputed to be 1878, and is lal led as such, but we 67/6 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give are selling it on its merit. 84). 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
fall particulars will be ~~ er! one on —— 4 a Lot 5.—6 doz. — -_ . 
Can: Street, London, E.C. Please men age y locality 6 YEARS IN 
Sctenel, and intended profession if decided upon. 7 SILVA & COSEN s PORT BOTTLE. Yer Doz. 
ns pees Soft, velvety Old Wine with good crusts and nice 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. a oe «s- 28/6 
Lot 6.—12 doz. bots. 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD,| $7, ESTEPHE 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay Good sound Dinner Claret with nice favour and 
ks, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, bouquet. 24/- 4 
Sooping in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Non- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, Lot 7.—3 doz. half-bots. 
Medical references.—Apply for Ulustrated Prospeetus with Testimonials. GIESLER 1900 VINTAGE euvee 
NGLISH LADY, with country house in the most beautiful A nice little Lot of this Shipper’s Champagne, and 
and most central part of Brittany, wishes to reccive other ladies as being in half-bottles we were able to secure at a 42’ 
AYING meagan Journey easy. nage K pa a = any reasonable price, 54/- _* 
healthy. Many and attractive expeditions. our’s drive from the sea, 
River oon, mhere anes on be wey Ay! ane | by neque — Lot BEAUNE and & doz. half-bots. 
Box No, 682, The Spectator, ellington , Strand, London, W.C. OLD 
———={={=>*T*>—>q*—*Kx=—=zqzqyqve_[__—=_===——[>Sl"=ll[l|l="UlS[=S__=——=>= = —— — — — 
SCELLA Excellent Dinner Wine, soft and pleasant on the Palate. / 
mIS0e NEOUS. Old in Bottle. , (Half-bote, 12/- perdoz.) 30/= 71, - 
Lot 9.—6 cases each 12 bots. 
OLD FOR THE WAR CHARITIES.—Many people 
are oss of their best by selling trinkets and jewellery possessing WACHTER 1906 
—y * than pe — Ry ou —= 7 = the 5 ~ way. 4 ~ “ - ExTRA 
uw ose 0. eces rs) ewellery. ost value given for them 
FRASERS, the well-known house, — at ey = = = Watches, = ROYAL CHARTER DRY 
Brooches, Gold Chains, Go ings, Go racelets, &c. eference: Capita! 1k trand of Cha . Case. 
and Counties Bank.— FRASERS (IPSWICH) LTD., GOLDSMITHS, Dept. 43, | 48° Wine jain perfect condition and oonshlocably onder Sa \C 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Est. 1833, the market price. 96). 79/ 6 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Lot 10.10 doz. bots. and 5 doz, half-bots. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If GRAVES SUPERIOR 1909 Per Doz. 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Delightful Vintage Wine with good body, and resem- / 
Btreet, London. Est. 100 years. bling a high-class Sauterne. (Half-bots, 11/3 perdoz,.) 30/- 12. § 
PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. Lot 11.3 cases each A _ 

4 -—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected er Case, 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering — Epilepey. HEIDSIECK 190 CHAMPAGNE, 68/ 
| er gg Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gard g Excellent value and in perfect condition, y> 
—, — Tennie, os Bowls, &c.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, aa aie 

x ge Street it, Liv Lot 12.— oz 

5 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment | GONZALEZ BYASS’ SHERRY 
House Association, Limited, founded by the my 7 ty manages A good Dinner Wine, Medium Pale, with nice Dry Per Dor. 


licensed Inns, Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 8 . Five per cent. 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster, 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atpawy Memorut), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Paraon: F.M. Tux Krna. 
READE of this _— willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
ing to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
a ties for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
perticulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving ap 
Wadiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually. Subscriptions are necded, 
Treasurer: Tue Ear ov Hagnowsr. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hami.ton. 


[FANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD— 


The orphans of persons once in poapety are clothed, aintained and 
ted from the earliest age until 15 years old. 

In consequence of the war, it has been decided that the Auniversary Dinner, 
which was to have been held in February, will not take place, The Committee, 
therefore, earnestly appeal for funds to make up for the very serious loss to 
the Institution from this and other causes. 

Forms of nomination can be obtained from the Secretary. 

Jommr, HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., See, and Supt. 




















after-taste. Bottled from the Wood in brilliant con- 
Capital Vaiue. 


2. 19/6 


dition, 
Lot 13.—10 doz. bots. 


FERREIRA’S CHOICE OLD PORT 


Beautiful Old Wine, which has been lying in Wood at 
the Bodega of the Successors of the late Donna A utonia 
Ferreira in Oporto, and was Shipped them to this 
Country. (1/- per doz. allowance if Lot is taken.) 


TUKEY'S,“ LIQUEUR", SCOTCH, 


Charming Old Whisky, with soft, delicate flavour, and 
suitable for Connoi “One seld meets with 
such d Old Whisky, and there are many who 
would like to know where to obtain such value. Send 
for free sample phial and compare it with the Adver- 
tised Brands sold at 54/- per dozen.” (23/- pe gallon 
im jars or casks.) (Cases free and carriage paid.) 


eo- 34.6 





Per (nse, 
48/- 
Bankers:—LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER, MINCING LANE, E.c, 


CHARLES TUCKEY & CO., LTD., 


60)- 








c 
Offees: 63 Ludgate Hill, F.C, 


3 MINGING LANE, LONDON, EO. 
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If your baby Is not thriving, use the ‘Allenburys 

Foods, they dovelop firm flesh and bone and promote robust 

health and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared 
from the use of these pure foods. 


GAB” Pamphict “Infant Feeding and Management” sent free 








LOMBARD ST., LONDON, 














THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the p and safety 
nd the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE <r 





£ s. da. F 2 s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .,, ... 25 0 O| Members ... ss oe cos oes 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 5 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
DG ic as as et es lO en x om oe OSC 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


OOK BARGAINS. CATALOGUES FREE.—We offer 
Who's Who, 1914, 5s. 6d., cost 15s. net; Burke's Peerage, 1913, 25s., cost 


42s. net; Ency. Brit., Last Edit., India Paper, £22; Burton's Arabian Nights, 
17 vols., £15; Prescott’s Works, 12 vols., £2, cost £3 net. Books and Libraries 








purchased to any amount.—Holland Bros., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 


a 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


WAR HOSPITAL 


In France for Allied Wounded. 
100 Beds. Cost £200 per week. 
Donors of £50 name beds. 


RECREATION HUTS 


For Camps in United Kingdom 

and France, Cost £250 or 

upwards, according to size. 
Week's working £2. 


100 MORE HUTS URGENTLY NEEDED 











Cheques crossed “Barclays’, ae Church Army,” to Prebendary Cavtile, 
Headquarters., Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 


THE 
ARCHBISHOPS’ WESTERN CANADA FUND, 


Financial assistance is asked by this Fund to 
enable it to continue its important work amongst 
our English Settlers in Western Canada, 
All Contributions gratefully received and acknowledged. They 
should be sent to the SECRETARY, A.W.C.F., The Church 
House, Westminster, S.W. 








Ee 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published hay. 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half. 
yerrly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 








CLERGY MUTUAL 


1829. 
NO COMMISSION. 


By its new Act (1914) Past or Present Members of the 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
NO SHAREHOLDERS. NO ACENTS. 











THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for 
Advertisements. 


Ovtsipe Pace (when available) 
14 GuiInzas, 





UNIVERSITIES and PUBLIC SCHOOLS, | fiiecg ais 3 3° 
as well as the Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0 
CLERGY and THEIR RELATIVES, Narrow Column (Third of 
are siimissible to iain 63% 
ALL BENEFITS OF THE SOCIETY, Quarter Narrow Column...... 1 1 0 
including the right to share in BONUSES, Column (two-thirds width 
P — 4 GE BABS) ccoccescerccccecccces -« 8 8 0 
“Without-Profit’ Policies, open to the General Public, at Conmeunes 
exceptionally low rates. Outside Page....cccescesss.coses £16 16 0 
. PD EE neneeacimtanmeereniin 14140 
Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, S.W. Five lines (45 words) and under in broad 
1 column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for 
MEDOC. THE UNION BANK OF | every additional line (containing om am 
VIN ORDINAIRE. ,?er Dosen. AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. P average twelve words). 
Bots, 4-Bots, Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, Narrow column, one-third width of page, 
Pure BORER ELS. 2 ee Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 8s. an inch. 
cf this wine will be found qualte 14/6 8/3 Yaid-up Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. aa 
wine usually sold at much higher Fund, £1,960,000. Together eat £3,960,000 inch. 


prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldia 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives usadditional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 


HEAD OFFICE: 


New Zealan 


17/6 9f 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. 
Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 


71, CORNHILL, London, E.O. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods om 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds 
width of page, 16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of 
the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according te 
space. 
Terms: net. 


soeed4,000,000 








Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





who like pure Bordeaux wine. R 
B Doren Dottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage x 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 
Trial Crdevs of 1 Doren Bots. Delivercd Carriage Paid, 


All who know theese wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W. 
Insert Advertisements at 
rices. Special terms to Institutions, Pub! 
anufacturers, &c., on application. 


Including postage Yearly. Half- Quar- 
to any part of yearly. terly. 
theUnited King- 
dom... --» £18 6...0 14 3...0 7 2 

the lowest ble | Including postage 


to any of the 
British Colonies, 





JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 


America, France, 
Germany, India, 








WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOGL: 37 North John Street, 





MANCHESTER; 26 Market Street. 





and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Eprtor, but 
to the Pusuisusr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 








China,Japan,&c.£1 12 6...0 16 3...0 8 2 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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AN APPEAL TO COMPLETE £5,000 


TO SUPPLY CAMPAIGN COMFORTS 


for the 


Mechanical Transport Columns of the Army Service Corps. 











Patroness : 
H.R.H. PRINCESS ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT. 


Ladies Committee: 
Mrs. LONG (wife of Brigadier-General 8, 8. Long, A.8.C., Director of Supplies and Transport, War Office); 
Mrs. E. S. SHRAPNELL-SMITH (wife of the Editor of The Commercial Moter); Mrs. BAGNALL- 
WILD (wife of Major R. K. Bagnall-Wild, R.E., formerly Secretary, Mechanical Transport Committee, War 
Office); Mrs. DONOHUE (wife of Lieut.-Col. W. E. Donohue, A.8.C., Chief Inspector of Mechanical 
Transport, War Office); Mrs. FOSTER (wife of Major H. N. Foster, A.S.C., Deputy Assistant Director of 
Transport, War Office). 


Hon. Sec. and Treasurer: 
E. S. SHRAPNELL-SMITH, Temple Press House, 7-15 Rosebery Avenue, 
London, E.C. 





15,000 officers and men of the A.8.C., M.T., are now regularly engaged in carrying ammunition, food, supplies, 
and comforts in France and Belgium. Every British regiment is served by them. It is admitted by all concerned 
that the work of the Mechanical Transport Columns has been admirable. Most of these 15,000 officers and men 
went straight from civilian employment to hard campaigning. They deserve a link with home; their welfare 
elosely affects each individual officer and man in the British Forces. 

ADDITIONAL MONEY IS WANTED, especially to buy extra gloves of suitable type. ‘ What extra socks 
are to the infantry extra gloves are to the motor transport drivers.” The only central fund for the provision of such 
comforts for the A.8.C., M.T., is that for which an appeal is now made. 

All purchases are made at competitive wholesale prices. The hon. auditors to the Fund are Messrs. B. 
Bishop and Co., Chartered Accountants, 106 Jermyn Street, London, W, Subscribers can rely upon business 
administration, 

WOOLLEN COMFORTS, including new or mended Underwear and Sweaters, also discarded Waterproof 


Capes or Coats, &c., may be addressed to any member of the Ladies Committee at 7-15 Rosebery Avenue, 
London, E.C. 


THE FUND’S ROLL OF HONOUR: DONORS OF ONE PER CENT. (£50) EACH. 











Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd. Dennis Bros. (1913), Ltd. 
(** Pratts ” Spirit). Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd. 
Asiatic Petroleum Co., Ltd. Herbert Frood Co., Ltd. 
(**Shell” Spirit). Halley’s — ny Motors, Ltd. 
Associated Equipment Co., Ltd. Heath Harrison, —- 
Belsize Motors, Ltd. Leyland Motors, L 
Commercial Cars, Ltd. Dr. G. B. Longstaff. 
Crossley Motors, Ltd. John I. Thornycroft and Co., Ltd. 
Daimler Motor Co., Ltd. Vauxhall Motors, Ltd. 
Edmund Dangerfield, Esq. Wolseley Motors, Ltd. 

SOME INTERESTING TOTALS (UP TO SATURDAY, THE 30th ULT.). 
Already subscribed ... con «» £2,452 Dubbin, tins purchased... -» 5,000 Want cards despatched... eve 15,800 
Gases despatched... -s «» 471 Tobacco (2-02. packets) despatched... 6,456 Body belts despatched oe wee 407 
Individual gifts desputshed --» 51,348 Cigarcttes (packets 20) despatched... 12,300 Scarves despatched ~ sand me 549 
Gloves, pairs despatches ... -» 6,588 ig. papers (packets) despatched ... 5,428 pom gpa hy mew a — “ a 

” on order = «+ 1,684 Footballs purchased .. a oe 80 ghirts,  * nom ag “8 345 
Bull’s-eyes, cases desy a's hed =~ 139 §=©Boracic ointment, tins ‘purchased . 5,040 Helmets despatched . ae «=s 286 
Boap, cases despatched wee one 81 Lint, packets purchased... «« 1,152 Total Gifts in kind received -.» 5,828 
Candles despatched ... on -- 3541). Small bandages purchased... «» 1,162 Total outward letters and circulars 17,512 





An earnest APPEAL is made for FURTHER CONTRIBUTIONS. Remittances (cheques crossed London 
City and Midland Bank, Bedford Row Branch) to 
BE. 8, SHRAPNELL-SMITH, 
Editor, The Commercial Motor, 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer of Fund, 
Temple Press House, 
7-15 Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 


ST iS IMPORTANT TO PURCHASE AND DESPATCH THE BULK OF THE EXTRA COMFORTS BEFORE THE COLD 
WEATHER IS OVER. 





[The donations have to date been acknowledged in The Times and The Morning Post (4th and 18th January and 3rd February), 
The Daily Telegraph, the Scotsman, and The Glasgow Herald (16th and 25th January and 3rd February).) 
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‘A TON OF GOAL 
FOR 2/6 


Wonderful Scientific Discovery which Enables 
Everyone to Save Large Sums in Weekly 
Housekeeping. 





Remarkable Offer to Enable Every Household 
to Test the Splendid Economic Advantages 
of “Seldonite,” which, at a cost of 2/6 
only, makes One Ton of Coal go 
as far as Two. 





The introduction of the wonderful chemical compound 
* Seldonite,” which doubles the “life” of coal, or, in other 
words, cuts in half the coal bill, is resulting in something like 
a sensation. 

At this time, when every penny of housekeeping counts, 
*‘ Seldonite ” proves a veritable blessing, for warmth is almost as 
important as food. 


£10 SAVED DURING COAL 
FIRE SEASON. 


Ladies are now finding that they are able to have in kitchen or 
drawing-room the brightest, cosiest, and hottest fires they wish, 
and yet make one scuttleful of coal treated with “Seldonite” go 
as far as two ordinary ones. 

A saving such as this is, of course, greatly appreciated, all the 
more so because servants are pleased when “Seldonite” is used, 
for fires burn clearer, need less attention, and there is practically 
no waste, dust, or soot. 

No matter how small or large your coal bill, you can effect 
a wonderful saving by using “Seldonite,” and if you use, say, one 
ton of coals a month you can easily save from £10 to £15 during 
the coal fire season. 

In order to give the public a most advantageous opportunity of 
testing “Seldonite” in their own homes the proprietors have 
decided for a short while to send t free the full-size 4s, box 
(sufficient to treat one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite, or Slack), 
with full directions, to all readers for only 23. 6d. Orders and 
remittances, however, must be sent within the next few days. 
Five boxes will be forwarded (whilst this offer lasts) for only 10s. 


A MOST REMARKABLE 
SUCCESS. 


Already “Seldonite” has found thousands of users who appre- 
ciate its cleanly and splendidly economical advantages, and 
testify to their appreciation by constant repeat orders, Among 
the many thousands of delighted users of “Seldonite” are the 
following :— 














The Viscount Elibank, 
who writes—"I like ‘Seldonite’ as much as ever, and enclose cheque for a 
further supply. You can certainly make use of anything I have said in favour 
of ‘ Seldonite,’ as I wish you every success,” 
The Viscountess Templetown, 
who writes— I have found ‘Seldonite’ most satisfactory, and will order more 


wheu requir 
The Lady Swansea, 
who writes—"' Please send me five more boxes of ‘Seldonite,” I was perfectly 
satisfied with the first trial box and think it excellent.’ 
Lucy, Countess of Egmont, 
who writes—“I am quite satisfied with the ‘Seldonite.” Please send me a 


further supply.” 

Lady Richardson, 
who writes—"I find ‘Seldonite’ very satisf: in making a very bright and 
extra warm fire. It is also much cleaner than ordinary coal.” 

Lady Frankland, 
who writes—“'I have much pleasure in stating that I have found ‘ Scldonite’ 
most satisfactory. lt certainly makes the coal last much longer,” 

Lady Shelford, 
who writes—* I find ‘Seldonite’ very satisfactory. The fires burn clear, last 
long, and retain the heat, In addition to this there is very little smoke,” 
Louisa, Lady Walker, 

who writes—"I shall be much obliged if you will send me eleven more bores of 
* Seldonite,’ as I and all my family use it and find it quite excellent. The fires 
are bright, and the consumption of coal considerably less.’’ 

“Seldonite” is easily used, and is alike suitable for factory, 
hospitals, schools, clubs, kitchen, greenhouse, drawing-room, or 
dainty flat. It does not smell; there are no fumes; it is perfectly 
healthy. Indeed, no one knows that it is in use except that the 
fire burns consistently, warmly, cosily, and brightly without any 
attention. 

To take advantage of the special offer made above readers 
should send remittances of 2s. 6d. for the full-size 4s. box 
(sufficient for one ton of Coal, Coke, Anthracite, or Slack), or 
10s. for five boxes, addressing their letters to: Seldonite 
Laboratories. Ltd., 382 Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 











by 
PLAYER'S 


Navy Mixture 


A Combination of Bright 
Virginia, Louisiana perique, 
Latekia, and other scarce 
— Eastern Tobaccos. — 











Mild and Medium White 





Strengths Label 
D. 1D. 
<> 4: | 
In 2-Ib. tins 1/8 per oz- . 
‘ABlended Tobaeeo at its Best’ 


P.476 





























size in Delta. Doing this, he secures a pair of boots that are 
both handsome and comfortable and that, by the very tangible 
proof of their excellent wearing quality, are more than worth 

their price. 
Nor is it hard to secure one’s right size. Delta, like Lotus, are made 
in so full and adequate a range of widths and sizes that every man who 


fully fitted 


goes the right way to work can be fitted, and y fitted, 
ela 


T RE are good things in store for the man who secures his right j 





y- 
Delta boots are obtainable in one or more shops in every district 







Letters 


Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta and 
Lotus Boots 





Delta 19/6 


Take a keen interest in fit 
when buying Delta. 





1r2z4 
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CHAPMAN & HALL 


ANNOUNCE 


THE SIXTH LARGE EDITION OF 
THE SENSATION OF THE NEW YEAR 


WHAT | FOUND OUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF A 
GERMAN PRINCE. 


By an ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 
Post 8vo. 6g. net. 





TIME TABLE OF “WHAT I FOUND OUT.” 


PUBLISHED - - - - JANUARY 19, 1915. 
RECEIVED 30 COLUMNS OF REVIEWS ON THE 
DAY OF PUBLICATION, 

SECOND EDITION . - - JANUARY 25. 
THIRD EDITION - _ - - - JANUARY 27. 
FOURTH EDITION - . - JANUARY 29. 


FIFTH EDITION - . - - FEBRUARY 1. 
SIXTH EDITION - - - - FEBRUARY 8. 
SEVENTH EDITION - - - IN THE PRESS. 


These Dates Speak for Themselves! 





Ready To-day. 


WILLIAM BLAKE: His Mysticism 
and Poctry. By PIERRE BERGER, Translated from 
the French by D. H. CONNER. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

This brilliant monograph, when it first appeared in France, was 
pronounced by SWINBURNE to be “THE LAST WORD ON 
THE SUBJECT OF BLAKE.” This authorized English edition 
has been produced under the supervision of the author, 





New Volume of the Great Christian Theologies. 
ALBRECHT RITSCHL AND HIS 


SCHOGL. By Professor ROBERT MACKINTOSH, M.A., 
D.D., Lecturer in the University of Manchester. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NOVELS CAN ALWAYS 
BE RELIED UPON. THEIR QUALITY IS SOUND, 


TRESPASS. _ by ALIceE and CLAUDE ASKEW, 
Authors of “The Shulamite,” IS HAVING A GREAT 
RECEPTION. [Second Edition in the Press. 


“ A fine piece of work. . . . Lays a strong hold on the imagina- 
jon. . . .”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


“A good story of strong human feeling.”—Morning Post. 
“ Poignant.”—Daily News. “ Powerful and intense throughout.” 
—Scolsman, 











MRS. LATHAM’S EXTRAVAGANCE. 
By THOMAS COBB, Author of “The Head of the House- 
hold.” 

“Very interesting. ... Fresh and human.”—Yorkshire Daily 


“Easy-going comedy... very human ... quietly humorons.” 
—Morning Post. 
“Real humour . 


“Sure to please most people.”-—Daily News. 


. very clever.”—Evening Standard. 





THE YOUNG MAN ABSALOM. 
By E. C. VIVIAN, Author of “ Passion Fruit,” &c. 


THE SIXTH SENSE. sy sreruEn 
McKENNA. Author of “The Reluctant Lover,” “Sheila 
Intervenes,” &e. 





[Ready February 16. 





Messrs. BELL'S NEW BOOKS 
GERMANY AND 
EUROPE. 


By J. W. ALLEN, 


Barelay Leeturer in Modern History, Bedford College, 
London University. 





“Ono of the best books so far written on the war.”—The Times. 


“It is a book of the moment, , . . It will survive the war as an 
expression of educated opinion in England, and it is most 
eminently useful now as a guide to opinion on what course the 
making of peace must take.”—Daily News. 

“ One of the best books on the cause of the war, and states both 
sides of the case as fairly as can be done. . . . It is a concise 
review of a great subject, so written as to deserve a very large 
public.”—Land and Water. 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY. 


SELECT DOCUMENTS, 


Edited by A. E. BLAND, B.A.; P. A. BROWN, M.A.; and 
R. H. TAWNEY, B.A. Price 6s. net, 
* This is really a remarkable piece of work, modestly presented to the public, 
bet carried out with admirable paticnce and skill,""— New Statesman, 


“ A manual of the utmost interest to students of economics.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 











—_—— — 


BUDDHIST PSYCHOLOGY. py ue. 
RHYS DAVIDS, M.A., F.B.A., Lecturer in Indian Philosophy. 
Manchester University. Price 2s. 6d. net. [Quest Series. 

A valuable summary of Buddhist Psychology by one who is 
acknowledged to be the most competent student of the subject in 

Western Europe. 





B. M. MALABARI. rambles with a Pilgrim 
Reformer. By SIRDAR JOGENDRA SINGH, With a Fore- 
word by Sir Vatentrne Curron. Price 2s. net. 

* An attractive picture of one of the most remarkable Indians of 7 tie 
= he simer, 


“The book should be read by those who wish to get a sensible Indian's esti- 
mate of his country.” — Glasgow Hevel 





THE WAR OF STEEL AND GOLD. 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD, 2nd Edition. Price 5s. net, 


“ Tt is the ablest book of the kind we have read since Mr. Norman Angell’s 
*Great Illusion.’ —Star, 








CHESS STRATEGY. .3y epvarp Lasker. 
Translated by J. pu Mont. Price 5s. net, 


“The perusal of the book will certainly give pleasure to every player, and its 

careful study will repay even the most advanced student.” ‘ 
— Westminster Gazette, 

“This is an excellent treatise on the game,” — Field, 

* A close stndy of this excellent work cannot fail to impreve the play of even 

a strong amateur.’’—Country Life. 





STAUNTON’S CHESS PLAYER’S 
HANDBOOK, to which have been added the chief 
variations from his CHESS PRAXIS and many recent 
analyses and examples of modern master-play. Revised and 


Edited by E. H. BERMINGHAM, Price 6s. net, 





“The reappearance of a revised edition of this work proves the fact that a 
good book possesses everlasting vitality.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


Prospectuses sent on Application, 





G. BELL AND SONS, LTD., York House, 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., ii Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Portugal Street, London, W.C. 
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THE HOME OF 
THE BLIZZARD 


Being the Story of the Australasian 
Antarctic Expedition, 1911-1914. 


By Sir Douglas Mawson,p.sc.,B.£. 


300 Photographs, Colour Plates, Maps, &c. 
TWO VOLUMES. Cr. 4to. 36s. net. 


“Tt is literature from beginning to end... indeed, it is the 
best-written account of Antarctic exploration we have ever read.” 
—MORNING POST. 


“ No Polar book ever written has surpassed these volumes either in 
sustained interest or in the variety of the subject matter.” 
—ATHENZUM. 


THE LONELY NIETZSCHE. 


By Frau Forster-Nietzsche. Uniform with “The Young 
Nietzsche.” Demy 8vo. 15s. net, 


The second and concluding volume of the authorised life of 
Friedrich Nietzsche, written by his sister. 


FIGHTING IN FLANDERS. 


By E. A. Powell, with wonderful Photographs by Donald 
Thompson. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 6d. not. 


“One of the most memorable books of first-hand description 
dealing with the war... a fascinating book.”—SPECTATOR. 


HOW BELGIUM SAVED EUROPE 
By Dr. C. Sarolea. Cr.8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; Paper, 2s. net. 


“The most orderly, and in parts the most vivid, narrative of 
events from the hour of the German violation of Belgium’s neutrality 
down to the congas of Brussels. "YORKSHIRE POST. 














Six-Shilling Fiction. 
WHAT A WOMAN WANTS. Mrs, Dudeney. 
THE UNTILLED FIELD. George Moore. 
A COUNTRY HOUSE COMEDY. ore 


WM. HEINEMANN, LONDON, w.c. 

















THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


No. 590. FEBRUARY, 1915. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE WAR AND THE NATIONAL TEMPER. 
By Sir W. Ryland Adkins, M.P. 
THE OUTLOOK. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
ITALY, THE VATICAN, AND THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
By Romolo Murri. 
CONTRABAND AND CONTINUOUS TRANSPORT. 


By J. E. G. De Montmorency. 
THE GERMAN IDEA, 


By A. F. Whyte, M.P. 
INDIA: NOW AND AFTER. By Sir Henry Cotton, K.C.S.L 
THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES AND THE WAR. 
By Statsraad Johan Castberg 
WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT? By Harold Geeniien 
THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN AUSGLEICH. By R. C. Hawkin. 


IMMANUEL KANT’S INTERNATIONALISM. 


By Edwin D. Mead. 

CONFLICTING CLAIMS. By L. Grier, 
“GENTLE AND PROFITABLE STRANGERS." 

By Mrs. Lonsdale Ragg. 





LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


No. 753 (Just published), 

Contains Original Manuscri of Great Importance by BURNS, 

Y, SWINBURNE, W, ON IRVING, NA HAWTHORNE, 
4 and Books 

ustrations, 








Post Free on application, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 


MESSRS. SOTHERAN’S WAR ROOM IS AT 43 PICCADILLY, W. 





————__. 


CEORCE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND THE 
UNITED STATES: A Review of their Relations 
during the Century of Peace foilowing the 
Treaty of Ghent. By W. A. DUNNING, LL.D. Wit 
an Introduction by VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M., and Preface 
by Dr. Nicnotas Butisze, Demy 8vo. 88. 6d. net 


Times.—* Even in the midst of our absorbing preoccupations it 
is well to turn to this volume. It is a valuable as well ag 5 
seasonable publication; valuable as a clear, cogent, and impartial 
historical summary. .. . Professor Dunning’s lucid chapters . . . 
will do much to assist the student.” 





New Volume of Essays by Treitschke. 
GERMANY, FRANCE, RUSSIA AND 


ISLAM. Includes: “What We Demand from France,” 
“ Alsace-Lorraine,” “Germany and the Oriental Questions,” 
&c. Demy 8vo. 7s. Gd, net. (Published in conjunction with 
Messrs. Jarrold & Sons.) 


THE WAR: ITS ORIGINS AND 
WARNINGS. By FRANK J. ADKINS, M.A. 
Cr. 8vo, 28. Gd. net 
Timxes.—“ Mr, Adkins writes as an historian and observer of 
events. His general attitude expresses . . . a wholesome line of 
thought, and Mr. Adkins has done well to drive it home.” 


MEMORIES AND MUSINGS 
By Rev. J. WIDDICOMBE, Canon of Bloemfontein. 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
Sranparp.—“ An attractive and interesting book of a kind te 
merit the consideration of all who have the welfare and progress 
of the Empire at heart.” 


ARCHBISHOP DARBOY: and Some 


French Tragedies, 1813-1871. By Rev. L. C. PRICE. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 8s. Gd, net. 


KNOW THYSELF. (iibrary of Philosophy.) 
By Professor BERNARDINO VARISCO. Translated by Dr. 
Guaeuratmo Satvapoer. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Times.—* Professor Varisvo is certainly one of the representa- 
tive thinkers of the time.” 


SCIENCE SENTIMENTS AND 
SENSES. By KENNETH WEEKS. Cr. 8vo. 5s, net. 
Tus Nation.— Very clever, amusing, and stimulating; all 
who care for exercise will find in Mr. Weeks one who will take 
their minds out walking.” 


THE AFRIKANDER REBELLION: 
South Africa To-day. By J. K. O’;CONNOR. 1s. net. 
Mornine Post.—“Can be recommended as the freshest and 
in many respects the best informed account of the ‘ Backveld 
Rebellion.’ Very instructive.” 








“A peally remarkable first novel.”—Ossrrver. 


RAIN BEFORE SEVEN 


By ERIC LEADBITTER. 6s. 


Sranparp.—“ Michael has been drawn with all the fresh 
glow of life. Isobel, too, is a brilliantly clever 
study. ... Mr. Leadbitter’s work will command our 
attention in the future.” 

Mornine Post.—*A very clever study of a per- 
sonality which seeks its part in artistic things, and 
finds it in the everyday life.” 


T.P.'s Waexty.—‘* A singularly vivid and honest piece 
of work.” [Just owt. 








RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 Museum Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


ABBAS Il. 
By THE EARL OF CROMER 


8vo, 2s. 6d. not. (Tuesday. 


®,* The full story of the events which occurred immediately after 
the accession of the late Khedive of Egypt are now told for the 
first time in this volume. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING 
THE NEW ARMY IN TRAINING 


By! RUDYARD KIPLING. 16mo. Sewed, 6d. nct. 








— 


‘ora Epirioy, wits New Isrropucrion. 


Introduction to the Study of the 


Law of the Constitution. 3, 
A. V. DICEY, E.C., D.C.L. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





EVERSLEY SERIES. NEW VOLUMES. 


Essays of Joseph Addison. chosen 
and Edited, with a Preface and a few Notes, by Sir J. G. 
FRAZER, D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 8s. net. 


Subjects for Mathematical 


Essays. By CHARLES DAVISON, Sc.D., Mathe- 
matical Master at King Edward’s High School, Birmingham. 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6d, 


Mathematical Papers. For aamis- 
sion into the Royal Military Academy 
and the Royal Military College, for the 
Years 1905-1914. Edited by R. M. MILNE, M.A, 
Assistant-Master, Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

®,* Also September—November Papers. Sewed, 1s. net. 








~ MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


NOW READY 
No. § of 


THE CANDID 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


OF 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: POLITICAL, SCIENTIFIC, SOCIAL AND LITERARY, 
Genducted by THOMAS GIBSON BOWLES. 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN 
Single Copies, Post l’aid, 2/10. 


By Subscription, 10s. per annum, post paid to aay part of the Worl, 
Reading Cases im blue ealf leather, post free, 7s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 


THE WAR MARTIAL LAW IN ENGLAND 
The Past, the Present, the Future WAR FINANCE 


TAMPERING WITH WAR THE TREAGURY AND THE 
THE TRUCE oF STOCK EXCHANGE 


An Idyll of the War MODERN EXPLOSIVES 


FREE THE FLEET NEUTRALITY 
A Plea against the Declaration of | _ The United States Note 
London, 1909; The Hague Con- WAR DOCUMENTS 
——- 1907; and the Declara- From the Fighting Line 
iene ~— 1556; and a THE ANTWERP EXPEDITION 
ad Bopedintion THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR 
PRIZE MONEY By Land and Sea 
Taken fiom the Seaman to give to THE WAR BY LAND 
the Banker The Second Phase 





On Sale at all Newsagents, Booksellers and Bookstalls, or from the 
PUBLISHER, F. H. Garvatt, 26 Maiden Lane, Strand, London,W.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


THE TRACK 
OF THE WAR 


R. SCOTLAND LIDDELL 


Illustrated with many exclusive Photo- 
graphs by the Royal Photographer 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net 


Mr. Liddell tells of actual battle scenes, of the 
wreckage of towns, of heroism and bravery and 
great patience under euffering. He writes of night 
expeditions right up to the enemy’s camp. On 
one such adventure he and a Red Cross worker 
rescued seven wounded Belgians from the Germans, 


One of the most interesting chapters in the book 
deals with the saving of the famous Rubens 
and Van Dyck masterpieces from Malines, 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN RUSSIA 


By GEORGE HUME 
Llustrated. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net 


“* Thirty-five Years in Russia’ is that rare thin 
in our literature, a book written by a substantial ont 
representative Briton who bas no axe to grind, and 
favours no type of political propaganda. The book 
makes a good human story, and should be looked 
through by novelists who want true local colour.” 
—The Times. 


London : Simpkin, aves penned Kent & Co, Ltd. 


Mr, EDWARD ARNOLD'S New Books 


Mr. Edward Arnold proposes to aiid a a 
series of books bearing upon the War in all 
its phases, including personal narratives, 
letters, diaries, military and naval strategy 
and tactics, &c. He will be glad to hear 
from any Officer who may be in a position 
to contribute a volume. 











This Novel, which gives some interesting views on certain English 
characteristics, has bad a great suceess in Germany. 


HIS ENGLISH WIFE sere enouiscus 
FRAU). By RUDOLPH STRATZ 6s. 


Timrs.— “It will be found a really illuminating study in national points of 
view.” 


Dany Teteenars.—" Mr. Edward Arnold, the British publisher of Bern- 
hardi’s notorious book, deserves once more the gratitude of English readers 
for introducing them to the pocumnts novel’ ? 


MRS. SKRINE'’S NEW NOVEL. 


BILLIE’S MOTHER. py mary 5. u. 


SKRINE, Author of “A Stepson of the Soil,” &. 6s. 


A SUMMER ON THE YENESEI. 
By MAUD D. HAVILAND, ao member of the party of 
Miss Czapiicxa of Oxford. With Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs ‘yt the Author. 10s. 6d. net. 


Lively Recollections ofa Popelar: Song Writer. 
FRIENDS AND MEMORIES. 2, 


MAUDE VALERIE WHITE. 1 vol. 12s. 64. net. 


Daw Treiupenaru.—" A human document of bed - enthralling interest. 
This witty, humorous, actual, tivid, sparkling boo 
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From JOHN LONG'S NEW LIST 


BOOKS OF THE MOMENT. 
BELGIUM, HER KINGS, KINGDOM AND PEOPLE. 


By JOHN DE COURCY MacDONNELL, Demy 8vo, Handsome Binding, 15s. net. With 50 Illustra. 

tions, including photogravure portrait of King Albert. [Fourth Edition at Press. 

Tus Stanparp.—“ Published just previous to the war, this is one of the most important books of the year, and the most complete 

et concise work on Belgium available, Written with understanding and sympathy, it will appeal to all who have the cause of 
lgian liberty at heart. 


BEHIND THE SCENES AT THE COURT OF 


VIENNA: The Private Life of the Emperor of Austria. From information 
by a Distinguished Personage at Court. By HENRI DE WEINDEL and PHILIP Ww. 





SERGEANT. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. net. With Portrait of the Emperor. [Second Edition at Press. 
“More fascinating than any Novel. These revelations, piquant and bizarre as some of them are, will come as a aaegee Ra 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE’S HOUR OF DESTINY. 


By COLONEL H. FROBENIUS. Preface by Sir Vanenting Curmon. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. nes, 
[Twelfth Thousand, 


Approved by the German Crown Prince as presenting the true expression of the mind which has long prevailed in the Fatherland 
Mancugster Guarp1an.—“ Frobenius is tremendously confident and positive and has many interesting things to say. His book 
may be classed with Bernhardi’s famous work.” 


THE LIFE OF H.M. ALBERT, KING OF THE 


BELGIANS. By JOHN DE COURCY MacDONNELL, Author of “Belgium: Her Kings, Kingdom, 
and People.” Dedicated to Her Royal Highness Princess Marie José of Belgium. Preface by Commandant 
Marton, Military Attaché to the Belgian Legation, London. Fecap, 8vo, Cloth gilt, 1s. net. Illustrated. 


Written on popular lines in a chatty and anecdotal style. Tho author has lived for more than twelve years in Belgium 
After a brief visit to this country he recently returned to Belgium, where he passed more than once through the lines and was under 
fire, and he tells of what he has himself seen and heard. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF 


BERLIN. From the Papers and Diaries of a Lady-in-Waiting to the German Empress-Queen. By 
HENRY W. FISHER. Crown 8vo, Is. net. [Eleventh Edition. 


A very inspiring exposure of German official life and of the personal idiosyncrasies of the Kaiser.”—Vide Press. 


MARTIAL LAW WITHIN THE REALM OF 
ENGLAND. By JAMES M. LOWRY, Barrister-at-Law. Feap. 8vo, Paper, 1s. net. [Third Thousand. 


This is not a Law Book but a deeply interesting work on the subject of Martial Law, written in popular vein. 
Mognine Post.—“ The author gives us a very readable account of the subject.” 


THE ENEMY IN OUR MIDST: The Story of a German 


invasion. By WALTER WOOD. Crown 8vo, ls. net. [Third Edition. 
Scorsman.—*“ A warning, tellingly sounded, as to the National danger.” 


THE TOCSIN. By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW, Authors of “The Shulamite,” &e. 
Feap. 8vo, Cloth, 1s, net. 


This is an entirely new story, now for the first time published, by those favourite authors, Alice and Claude Askew. It has 
practically been written at the Front and the authors give some most realistic and interesting pictures from their own experiences. 


A GLORIOUS LIE = A Story of the Austro-Prussian War of 1866. By DOROTHEA 


GERARD, Author of ‘‘ The Grass Widow,” &c, Popular Edition, Cloth. 7d. net. 


Dairy TaieGraru.—* A very good story, clearly and vigorously told. The battle scenes are admirably done. Can be confidently 
recommended to all lovers of bright, chivalrous romance.” 











NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


THE DICE OF LOVE Edmund Bosanquet | THEIR MONTH Nita Claremont 
THE WOMAN RUTH Curtis Yorke | THE GREATNESS OF JOHN Florence Angele 
BLESSINCTON’S FOLLY Theo. C. Roberts | PAUL MOORHOUSE George Wouil 
AN UNHCLY ALLIANCE Violet Tweedale | THE WIDOW OF CLOANE D. H. Dennis 
THE SECRET CALLING Glivia Ramsey | UNDER COVER OF NICHT R. Murray Cilohrist 
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